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The New England Stamp 


From reviews of “ELSON’S MODERN TIMES AND THE LIVING PAST” 
in The Boston Evening Transcript and The Hartford Courant 


“In the teaching of history and 
in the writing of history for teaching, 
Dr. Elson has had much experi- 
ence. ... He has here endeavored 
to ‘present the history of the world 
ina single volume and to make the 
story at the same time attractive 
and useful to young readers.’ To 
present all this condensed data in a 
way that will interest young folks of 
high school age is a great problem. 
Dr. Elson has gone a long way 
toward solving it. 


“It should be the teaching writer’s 
great object—beyond ‘correctness of 
statement—to make the student love 
history, not dislike it. This object 
has not been lost sight of by Dr. 
Elson.”’— Boston Evening Transcript. 


‘President Elson has made an 
admirable condensation of an over- 
whelmingly wide-reaching subject; 
primarily intended as a textbook, this 
history is planned with real imagina- 
tive intelligence for that purpose. 


“The focusing and fusing of the 
great eras and events in the long his- 
tory of the development of civilization 
throughout the world is managed by 
President Elson with a breadth of 
view, and a sympathetic insight into 
a most complicated and difficult 
problem which deserves high praise, 
and heartily expressed appreciation. 


“This should prove one of the 
most inspiring and valuable of 
modern textbooks of history.”—The 
Hartford Courant. 


ELSON’S MODERN TIMES AND THE LIVING PAST 


By Henry W. Etson, A. M., Litt.D., President of Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pa., Formerly Professor of History, Ohio University, 


Athens, Ohio. 
Richly Illustrated 


ONE OR TWO VOLUMES 


765 Pages 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMERESCHOOL 


¢Announces a series of important courses 
of interest to School Executives, including 
special conferences on the following subjects: 


STATE EDUCATION, ted by the following 
state superintendents: 

DR. T. E. FINEGAN, Pennsylvania 

DR. A. B. MEREDITH, Connecticut 

and others. 


CITY EDUCATION, lied by the following 
city superintendents: 

DR. W. L. ETTINGER, New York 

DR. H. S. WEET, Rochester 

DR. FRANK BALLOU, Washington 

and others. 


PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 
led by 

MR. W. B. ITTNER 

and other prominent school architects. 


In addition, the Summer School will offer a complete 
program of courses in education for teachers, super_ 
visors, and administrators. For information, addres, 


DEAN JOHN W. WITHERS, Director 
Summer School, New York University 
32 Waverly Place, New York City 


Thurstone 
Vocational Guidance 
Tests 


By L. L. THuRSTONE 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


A series of five tests designed to be used together 
to test high school seniors and college freshmen to 
determine their probable success in an engineering 
college. 


The series consists of tests in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Physics, and Technical Information. 
The items have a direct appeal to students with en- 
gineering interests. 


Use of the tests has demonstrated their high corre- 
lation with scholarship in engineering courses. 


A Manual of Directions and Keys for the check- 
ing of answers are provided. 


Specimen Set 40 cents postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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The New Spirit in Geography 


Do you believe that the second book in a geography course should differ 


grades ? 


from the frst book in its general approach, method, and maps? 
believe in the regional method of teaching geography in the upper grammar 
Do you believe in a sane use of the problem method ? 
believe in teaching human geography ? 


and effect ? 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Do you 


Do you 
Do you believe in stressing cause 


Do you believe in the correlation of history with geography ? 


Do you believe in the principles of visual education and so want the best 


equipment possible of maps and pictures? 
manual that gives guidance day by day? 
| If you do, you believe in the 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Do you believe in a teachers’ 


Frye-Atwood New Geographies 


and 


Atwood and Thomas’s Teaching the New Geography 
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UNFAIR ADVANTAGE 


Notwithstanding our hope for the Towner- 
Sterling Bill for a Department of Education our 
faith is a bit dimmed by the unfair advantage 
the opposition has from the notable dinner given 
Speaker Gillett by President and Mrs. Harding 
on February 16. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
has made by far the fiercest attack on the Bill 
that any one has made. He has assumed heroic 
leadership of the opposition. 

With this in mind we read with some concern 
that President and Mrs. Butler were guests at 
a very select dinner party given the Speaker of 
the National House of Representatives. 

We have not the slightest idea that Presiden: 
Butler said anything to President Harding or 
Speaker Gillett about his opposition to the 
Towner-Sterling Bill. He did not need to say 
anything, but the intimate comradeship of such 
a dinner party in the White House has a great 
advantage over any newspaper controversy or 
even formal hearings by Congressional Com- 
mittees. 

In addition to Speaker Gillett every member 
of that party was a prize package politically, and 
no outspoken friend of the Towner-Sterling Bill 
Was in that group. 

We have had enough experience in public life 
to appreciate fully the advantage outspoken op- 


position gets subconsciously from such social 
aftiliation. 


INDIANA’S COMMUNITY LIFE 


Indiana has long interested me. When first I 
knew Indiana, fifty-eight years ago, it was not 
the Indiana of today and I had no opportunity or 
disposition to know the state, but for near forty 
years I have known it intimately. There has 
been no year for thirty-nine years that I have 
not been in close touch with some places and 
people of the Hoosier State. In 1921 I lectured 
in more than twenty places in the state, and saw 
them at their best. 

But already in 1922 we have come to have 
new appreciation of the state. We have already 
spoken appreciatively of the remarkably inter- 
esting and inspiring exercises at the inaugura- 
tion of President Hines at Terre Haute State 
Normal School. 

Just now we are keenly appreciative of the 
spirit of community house building. We 
speak of two which are characteristic of the 
present Indiana spirit. 

Angola, a city of 3,000 people, the county seat 
of Steuben county, has a community house that 
<ost about $15,000 and will seat 2,000 people 
when it is converted into an auditorium and 1,500 
when there are basketball or other indoor 
games. 

It is the biggest social asset this city has ever 
had. 

It is on the school grounds, but is situated in 
one corner so that it does no harm to the play- 
grounds. The city leased the land to the Com- 
munity Association for $5 a year for a long 
lease. 

The Community Association then raised the 
money for the building by the sale of bonds bear- 
ing reasonable interest. The bonds were all 
bought by the townspeople. 

Then the Board of Education leased the build- 
ing for various school purposes, paying a rental 
which with other rentals will pay insurance, 
dividends on the bonds, and will retire some of 
the bonds each year. Every city and town of 
considerable size makes some use of the build- 
ing. 

When we were there recently there was a 
basketball tournament in which five cities in 
the county used the building. 

Kendallville, a city of 6,000 people, has a more 
pretentious community house costing $31,000 
and every dollar was in sight before the building 
was dedicated. 

The farmers of the county took stock to the 
amount of $12,000 and they certainly get their 
money’s worth. 

The average attendance month by month at 
the various meetings held in the community 
building reaches the astonishing figure of 2,000. 
People who come range in age from eighty-six 
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to six years. A thousand meals are served in 
the building every month. More than 1,200 
baths are taken here a month. 

The gymnasium is one of the most interesting 
features of the building and bears witness to the 
increasing recagnition being given everywhere 
to the importance and necessity of physical edu- 
cation and recreation. It is fifty feet by sixty- 
eight feet. Showers are provided for the boys 
and jor the girls. 

The gymnasium is also equipped for audi- 
torium purposes. There is a stage fitted up with 
the very latest available in motion picture 
screens. A high-power No. 6 motion picture 
projection machine has been installed. There 
is a dressing room in connection with the audi- 
torium-gymnasium. 

One of the larger rooms is used by a number 
of study clubs and by various committees. 
Among the clubs making use of this room are 
the Shakespeare and Culture Clubs. 

The Blue Triangle Girls, an organization 
formed as an auxiliary of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, meet at the community 
building each week. The Hi-Y club, an organi- 
zation of high school boys directed by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, meets at the coni- 
munity building also. 

A large room on the second floor is converted 
into a playroom. Here many of the youngsters 
of the town meet for two hours every morning 
for a kindergarten class. 

In this same room the community orchestra 
has its meetings. Rehearsals are held in the 
community building every Monday night, and a 
gala concert is given in the gymnasium once 
each month. 

Various farmer organizations meet here. In the 
work of the community building place has been 
made for the activities and interests of the 
farmers. Efforts are being made to bring 
the city and the country into closer and more 
frequent contact and into more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of each other’s interests and prob- 
lems and of their joint concerns. 

The Home Economics Club, a women’s organi- 
zation, gathers for instruction in the latest 
methods of housekeeping. Banquets are also 
held here. A physical culture class meets in 
this room also. 


> > 


Public libraries have a constantly increasing 
demand for the best books in history and litera- 
ture. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


We are giving much space in this issue to an 
article prepared for the Institute for Public 
Service by its president, Julius H. Barnes. It 
is illuminating beyond expression. Every 
teacher should read and “inwardly digest” every 
paragraph of it. 

We are glad it is not our duty to provide a 
remedy. If there is an eighth grade teacher in 
St. Louis whose pupils can get 92 per cent. she 
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should be employed by the government or the 
Institute for Public Service to instruct and in- 
spire 100,000 other teachers of grades eight to 
twelve to teach current events as she teaches 
them in St. Louis. 
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SAMUEL HAMILTON DECLINES 


Samuel Hamilton will not be a candidate for 
re-election as superintendent of Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, in April. Dr. Hamilton 
has been the most conspicuous success for a 
long term of years of any county superintendent 
in the United States. He has received a larger 
total salary than has any other superintendent 
of a county, city or state. 

Dr. Hamilton has had a larger royalty on a 
teachers’ professional book and on class text- 
books than has any other county superintendent 
or state superintendent, and we can think of no 
city superintendent whose royalties have prob- 
ably been larger than his. Dr. Hamilton’s 
salary has been $20,000 voted almost unani- 
mously. No other superintendent of an im- 
portant state, city, or county who was in office 
thirty-five years ago is now in office anywhere 
in the United States. 

Dr. Hamilton has handled vast sums of 
money, has had large official responsibilities, has 
passed upon the qualifications of hundreds of 
thousands of teachers, and has had to pass judg- 
ment upon thousands of disagreeable contests, 
and in the thirty-five years, years with several 
seasons of unrest, no question has been raised as 
to his financial honesty, personal integrity or 
protessicnal judgment. 

From every point of view Dr. Hamilton has 
demonstrated rare professional statesmanship, 
high intellectual ability, noble personal char- 
acteristics and retires while as vigorous as ever 
mentally and professionally. 

We cannot forbear a personal word of appre- 
ciation. Our friendship for Samuel Hamilton 
began before he became county superintendent 
and it has been very close in all these years. 
There has been no year in which we have not 
had delightful personal and professional associa- 
tion with Dr. Hamilton, so that his decision to 
seek relief from such exacting responsibility 
probably means more to us than to anyone out- 
side of Pennsylvania. 
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C. E. DICKEY A CANDIDATE 


C. E. Dickey, for seventeen years first assist- 
ant to Samuel Hamilton, county superintendent 
of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, announces 
his candidacy to succeed Dr. Hamilton, who re- 
tires. It is inconceivable that any other candi- 
date should be seriously considered, for Mr. 
Dickey nas been a brilliant understudy to his 
chief. 

In Dr. Hamilton’s term. of service the school 
population of the county has increased 500 per 
cent. and today there are 300 rural schools and 
1,800 graded schools outside of the cities and 
without city supervision. Most of the increase 
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has been in Mr. Dickey’s term of service. With 
his election on April 11 the schools will go for- 
ward with no possible jar, which cannot be true 
should anyone else be elected. Mr. Dickey’s pro- 
fessional vision and personal characteristics have 
been largely created through intimate associa- 
tion with Dr. Samuel Hamilton. 
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Muncie, Indiana, State Normal School is to 
receive $250,000 from Ball Brothers of that city. 
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ERASMUS WILSON 


Erasmus Wilson, “The Quiet Observer” of 
the Pittsburgh Gazette for many years, died in 
Pittsburgh on January 14, 1922. He was for 
a quarter of a century one of our most highly 
esteemed comrades. We were never in his city 
that we did not chum together, and in the last 
twelve years he came to Boston every year for 
the purpose of enjoying the comradeship of a 
group of our personal friends in “The Pudding- 
stone Club.” 

There is no excuse for taking’the space we 
would gladly use in appreciation of Erasmus 
Wilson. Suffice it to say that it was an appre- 
ciated privilege to have him speak of us occas- 
ionally as his “Boston crony” through whom he 
came to know and love a lot of Boston fellows. 

One charm of “’Ras Wilson” was the fact that 
he had been appreciated by Joseph Jefferson, 
Henry Watterson, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and 
practically every American writer and actor of 
their day. James Whitcomb Riley was especi- 
ally fond of “’Ras Wilson” as the lines we print 
herewith testify. 

On New Year’s Day, 1891, James Whitcomb 
Riley read a bit of verse at the annual meeting 
of the Pittsburgh Press Club on the subject, “Our 
Kind of a Man,” and dedicated it to Mr. Wilson, 
of the Club, and it went into his publications 
under the title “’Ras Wilson.” 
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PROMOTING FRUIT RAISING 


Missouri Horticultural Society, H. S. Wyman, 
Princeton, secretary, is offering unusual induce- 
ments for boys and girls to interest themselves 
in fruit raising. The society offers a fine gold 
watch and $33 in cash prizes for the best plates 
ef apples exhibited at the State Fair in the fall. 
Of course the winner must have pruned and had 
entire charge of the trees which produced the 
apples. Other prizes are offered for raising 
grapes and tomatoes. 


When the “movie” puts on an illustrative mas- 
terpiece of literature the demand for the master- 
piece in the public library becomes greater than 
can possibly be met. | 


RE-ELECTION OF MELENEY AND MC- 
ANDREW 
The most important recent educational event 
was the unanimous re-election of Associate Su- 
perintendents of New York City, Clarence E. 
Meleney and William McAndrew. 


The circumstances were most unusual. We 
have never known anything to compare with 
the reported political opposition. We have 
never for one mement believed that any member 
of the New York City Board of Education would 
vote for anyone else under the circumstances. 


a a 


MYRON T. PRITCHARD RETIRES 


The retirement of Myron T. Pritchard, prin- 
cipal of the Everett School, Boston, deserves 
more than a passing notice. Not only has be 
been in the city service for forty-two years, but 
he is an unusual man in literary attainment. We 
can recall no other man, principal of an elemen- 
tary school in New England, who has written as 
many and eminently successful textbooks as has 
he. Mr. Pritchard is joint author of a series 
of School Readers that has had very large sale, 
even being adopted as the basal series in at least 
one entire state, Indiana. 

Mr® Pritchard has written many other text- 
books and has been the editorial adviser of one 
of the largest school book publishing houses in: 
the country. 

Mr. Pritchard is both a creator of unusual 
merit and a skilful critic. In retiring from the 
public school service he does not retire from 
literary work. — 


a 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE TEACHERS 


State Commissioner E. W. Butterfield issues 
important statistics for 1920-21. There are 258 
men and 2,668 women teachers. That is ten 
times as many women as men in the schools. 

There are 426 college graduates, 1,285 normal 
school graduates, 523 other post-graduate 
teachers. That is, 2,234 of the 2,926 teachers 
are professionally or scholastically educated 
above the high school. That is, seventy-six per 
cent. of the teachers have more than a high 
school education and 623 have a high school edu- 
cation only. Only 22 per cent. have a high school 
education only. 

There are only 744 one-room schools in the 
state; only 282 of the 2,926 teachers are be- 
ginners, or less than ten per cent. There were 
only 224 changes in the year or seven per cent. 


IN VERMONT 


State Superintendent Clarence H. Dempsey 
reports that there are 138 more students in pro- 
fessional preparation for teaching in Vermont 
in 1922 then in 1921, an increase of practically 
50 per cent. 

In 1917 the state paid directly 16 per cent. of 
all iocal school expenses. The past year the lo- 
cal school expenses were $4,200,000, of which the 


state paid $522,000 or 12.4 per cent. 


Contrary to widely published statements the 
Columbia Graphophone Company has not gone 
into the hands of a receiver. Affairs are being 
readjusted to the satisfaction of all interests, 
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AT THE DINNER TO A. W. EDSON | 


BY JOHN H. FINLEY 


New York Times 


Dr. Finley’s address at the dinner given Dr. Andrew W. 


Edson at the Biltmore Hotel, New York City, on January 


28, was most captivating. We are delighted to be able to reproduce it.] 


I have often invited Seneca to assist me when 
I have to speak and cannot say anything my- 
self that is quite worthy of my subject. So I 
fetched him along with me today. This is what 
he has to say, for I give way to him for a mo- 
ment :— 

“For not alone they are useful to the state 
who defend the accused, bring forth candidates 
for office and cast their vote for peace or war, 
but they who encourage the youth (the teacher 
was ranked with the senator) who in so great a 
scarcity of good teachers (there was a scarcity 
of good teachers in the first century as there is 
in the twentieth, but who knows what the in- 
fluence of some now unknown geod teachers, the 
greatest of world teachers was then going, as 
the record has it, “among the villages of Galilee, 
teaching”) instruct the minds of men in virtue 
and hold them back from running after wealth 
and luxury: (for so it was in the first century, as 
in this) and teach what is meaht by honesty, 
patience, piety, justice, contempt of death and 
how much freeiy given good there is in a good 
conscience.” 

What man among us has more persistently 
taught by his own example these virtues: Hon- 
esty, piety, patience, justice, contempt of official 
death, and how much freely. given good there is 
in a good conscience! He has never truckled, 
he has sought to be absolutely just, he has kept 
a good conscience. Perhaps we ought not to 
praise him for all this, for it should be possible 
to say this of every teacher. It is only such 
teachers that are useful to the state. 

It was the disciple Andrew who found the 
boy with the five barley loaves and the two 
fishes and brought him to the Great Teacher 
that the thousands might be fed. I have often 
seen this miracle wrought by boys and girls 
with only five ordinary senses and two awkward 
hands, when consecrated to some high use. This 
Andrew has brought those with even smaller 
store, the crippled child, the truant, the un- 
graded, the defective, that they may have the 


blessing of the-best teaching and _ be able to 
give of what they have. We will put his name 
among our apostles for that. 

There is a verse in the Ephesians which en- 
joins us to walk worthy of the vocation whereto 
or wherewith we have been called. I find that 
it is most difficult to walk worthy of the voca- 
tion from which I have been called. You have 
walked worthy of your vocation. May you, as 
you look back, see such a path as the poet 
O’Shaughnessy pictures for Enoch, that first 
schoolmaster in the Scripture record. And may 
the rest of the way be as that road over which 
I passed one day in the state. It was being re- 
paired, and there were still many stones big and 
little lying in the roadway, but at one side for a 
little way there had been cleared a strip a yard 
wide. When I came back over the road, I found - 
the man who, though under no compulsion, 
cleared this strip, and I said to him: “Thank you 
for what you have done; it has made the going 
much better.” “Oh,” he said, “I didn’t do it 
for you. I did it for the teacher, she’s lame.” 
“Weil,” I said, “I am the State Commissioner of 
Education; if you did it for her, you did it for 
me and for the whole state.” And what you 
have done to make the way better for pupil or 
teacher along the highway of education will be 
as the bright path of Enoch with whom | 
divinely walked here upon the earth. 

I once heard Dr. Edson read a questionnaire, 
the answers to which would make it possible to 
know what sort of a man the particular person 
might be. The final question was: “Would a 
dog follow him?” If it would, the implication 
was thai the candidate had passed the supreme 
test with an A+. My own affectionate thoughts 
wili follow Dr. Edson on his way, along with 
the grateful thoughts of thousands of teachers 
and children (some of them grown into fine 
men and women), and I am quite sure that 
somewhere in the procession there will be found 
a dog. 


“Teaching is lighting a lamp, and not filling a bucket. That is to say, the real teacher is 
one who inspires the pupil with the love of learning, or of craftsmanship. The only way to find 
out whether a person can teach or not is to let him try it. If he can awaken enthusiasm and 
make the child want to learn, he is a good teacher, no matter how ill-informed he may be. If 
he cannot light the flame of desire for knowledge in the child’s spirit, he is a poor teacher, no 
matter how many college degrees he may possess.”— Frank Crane, Current Opinion. 
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THE JUNIOR CITIZEN AND HIS MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 
i MENT 


SHALL WE GIVE HIM A SHARE IN IT, AND IF SO, HOW SHALL WE DO IT? 
BY MABEL SKINNER 


Chairman, Civics Department, Washington Irving High School, New York City 


Young America will not “keep still.” Johnny 
insists on wriggling off of his chair when his 
mother drags her reluctant son to call on his 
Aunt Margarete He must needs explore the 
pantry, the kitchen and the backyard, investi- 
gate the stairs that lead down to the cellar and 
inquire into the mechanism of the wheelbarrow. 
Older America is keenly tried by this physical 
and mental restlessness of Johnny, and remon- 
strates and scolds. But in vain! A boundless. 
supply of energy seems to be surging within 
each small boy, a sort of Titanic force which 
occasionally bursts forth in forms that terrify 
grown-ups and amaze even Johnny. 

Now, like other forms of energy, this force if 
unrestrained may be very destructive. Johnny, 
if left to himself, confiscates his neighbor’s gar- 
bage can and rolls it down the street, appro- 
priates his neighbor’s fence to make.a blazing 
bonfire and uses the street light or the school 
window as a target for his new baseball. Shall 
we let our young citizen share in our Municipal 
Government? Ask the cop on Johnny’s beat if 
there is any way on earth of excluding him from 
it! 

But the same force that comes out of the 
clouds on a hot summer’s day and burns the 
farmer’s barns can be made to move machinery, 
lift heavy loads and help build bridges from the 
Worid-As-It-Is clear over into the World-As-It- 
Ought-To-Be. After all our problem is simpiy 
how to catch the interest of our young human 
dynamo, how to make him realize his rightful 
place in the scheme of things, and so to touch 
his imagination and his will that he is willing to 
spend and be spent in service. We must dis- 
cover how to help him to take his share in the 
life of the community today and prepare for the* 
greater responsibilities and opportunities for 
service of an adult citizenship of tomorrow, 
learning by doing in the good old-fashioned 
way, and living as he learns, at the same time. 

Before considering what should be Johnny's 
relations to his local government, let us ask 
what are the duties and responsibilities of the 
adult citizen in connection with his municipality. 
These immediately come to mind as follows: 
The adult citizen should study candidates and 
platforms before an election and vote conscien- 
tiously and intelligently on Election Day. He 
should obey the laws, pay his taxes, accept office 
if called on by his fellow voters to do so, and 
in every possible way assist the government he 
has helped to organize as it tries to function in 
his community. Above all he should remember 
that it is Public Opinion that registers its wills 
.at the polls, Public Opinion that enforces laws, 


Public Opinion that is the supreme power in a 
democracy; and that the citizen must feel 
deeply, think clearly and act wisely in his com- 
munity 364 days in the year as well as vote ad- 
visedly on the 365th. 

How many of these activities can we expect 
of the Junior Citizen, too? All except the vot- 
ing, holding office and the paying of taxes. And, 
if we recognize the democratically organized 
school with its body of student officers and its 
exchequer for school interests as a unit of gov- 
ernment within the city, we shall hardly except 
even these. 

How shall we give the Junior Citizen a share 
in his municipal government? Our first an- 
swer is suggested by the previous paragraph: 
By giving him an active part in shaping the 
policies and administering the routine of the 
school organization of which he is a member. 
There are many arguments to be advanced in 
favor of student government. Our study of 
psychology teaches us that if we wish to estab- 
lish a habit we must effect a repetition of ap- 
propriate voluntary acts, and one of the things 
we are most eager to do in our schools is to 
help our boys aad girls form the civic habits of 
self-control, self-reliance, initiative and co- 
operation. Logic argves it is inconsistent for 
us to preach democracy and practice autocracy 
ai one and the seme time. Political science 
proves that “the best school of democracy and 
the best guarantce for its success is the prac- 
tice of local self-government.” Teachers will 
generally concede nowadays that the democrati- 
zation of the school is inevitable and wise. 

Certain cautions are, however, necessary. Not 
only must pupils be encouraged to take over the 
reins of their school government themselves, but 
teachers must be urged to take their hands off. 
Nor must student self-government be inter- 
preted to mean the organic tmdependence or 
political autonomy of the student body. There 
are certain matters which can be neither legally 
delegated to the’ students, nor wisely !eft for 
them to decide. Just as there will always be 
need of state control of municipalities, no mat- 
ter how carefully city charters are drafted, so 
will there be need for a faculty government su- 
perior to the student government, each organi- 
zation being relegated to its proper sphere; and 
not the least important of the lessons the stu- 
dents will learn through their active participa- 
tion in school management will be the fact that 
in a democracy liberty means freedom within 
the law. 

If student officers are created in response to 
definite school needs and not with the mistaken 
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‘idea that the studerit body must be organized so 


as to teach some form of municipal, state or fed- 
eral unit of government which it is deemed desir- 
able that the student should know;; if the school 
Organization is not so artificial that it falls to 
pieces of its own weight; if it is not so painfully 
supervised that it becomes a farce and the stu- 
dent responsibility spread so thin that the stu- 
dent officers are converted into mere rubber 
stamps in the teachers’ hands (The danger is as 
real as the metaphor is mixed!) ; if the teachers 
who act as faculty advisers are as wise as ser- 
pents and as harmless as doves, then student 
government may become indeed the finest kind 
of training for future duties while it is a splen- 
did recognition of present civic responsibilities, 
too. 

A self-government plan for junior ‘citizens 
formulated by William R. George, founder of the 
Junior Republic, is now being promoted by a 
Council for Democratic Training, Richard Wall- 
ing, chairman, 90 Broadway, New York City. 
The organization of the Junior Municipality of 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey, effected in accordance 
with this plan, was completed last May, and 
steps are now being taken to introduce similar 
organizations in other cities, New York City be- 
ing one of these. The general scheme is to 
have junior officials corresponding to the of- 
ficials regularly elected by the voters at the 
polls, the former ¢o-operating with the latter in 
law enforcement among the members of the 
junior municipality. If this plan is put into ef- 
fect with moderation and discretion, so that the 
zeal and enthusiasm of the youthful reformers 
do not result in greater breakage than they can 
Tepair, it ought to be productive of great good. 

How else may our Junior Citizen take an 
active part in the government of his city or 
town? By undertaking a series of civic proj- 
ects which will be “jobs, not stunts,” projects 
so related to the needs of the community that 
they will be worth while as civic deeds as well 
as educative activities for the doers. 

Instead of indulging in a number of generali- 
ties more or less “glittering,” let us be very defi-« 
nite and concrete and list a few civic projects 
which will help the youthful citizen to serve 
even while they help him to prepare for better 
future service. 

Suppose we take for the central thought for 
our citizenship work: “Blankton in the Making.” 
(Suggested by the recent New York pageant, 
“America in the Making.”) “What has been done 
for us by the builders of the past?” “What re- 
mains for us to do?” Some of the topics that 
will be discussed during the term are (1) Our 
City’s Buildings, (2) The Food We Eat, (3) 
The Water We Drink, (4) The Education of Our 
Citizens, (5) The Disposal of the City’s Wastes. 

Take the first topic. Our City’s Buildings 
will be interpreted in the broad sense so as to 
mean the buildings that have been erected for 
us in our city. In class we shall let the pupils 
name the different kinds of buildings, e.g., those 
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we live in, those we work in, those we 
meet in; how these buildings are protected 
by different government regulations as _ to 
health, safety, fire and comfort. For example, 
Tenement House Law, Sanitary Code, Building 
Code, Fire Laws, Zoning Regulations, etc.; how 
these regulations are enforced, and what still 
needs to be done, both by way of improving con- 
ditions and by way of keeping things in good 
shape, ¢. g., erection of more buildings, better 
provision for inspection, education of tenants, 
restraint of profiteering landkords and always 
and at all times obedience to existing laws and 
a maintenance of a decent standard of living in 
the family. Now, all of this discussion will be 
more or less informal, with community and li- 
brary research work on the part of the pupils 
and committee reports in class. Next comes 
the question, “Whit can I do?” This ought to 
bring forth suggestions for real civic projects 
proposed by the pupils themselves. 

In connection with this subject of projects, 
two pedagogical axioms should be kept in mind 
by the teacher. First, that “A project is a prob- 
lematic act carried to completion in its natural 
setting.” And, second, that “The pupil’s own 
projects, and not the teacher’s, quicken and co- 
ordinate his thinking.” However, here as al- 
ways, the teacher will stand ready to encourage, 
to amplify and to define the projects suggested 
in ciass. The pupil project “See that our own 
houses are kept in good condition” expands un- 
der the guidance of the teacher into a definite 
scoring schedule which can be used in inspecting 
their tenement houses. The pupil project 
“Teil our neighbors not to put things on the 
fire-escape” becomes transformed into the mak- 
ing of a list of ten “don’ts” for the housekeeper, 
with a careful transcription of enough copies for 
all the tenants of the house. If bad conditions 
are discovered our young amateur tenement 
house inspectors will report them to the Tene- 
ment House Department. The teacher of Eng- 
lish will be glad to make the writing of the let- 
ter reporting such conditions an exercise for 
the pupils in one of their English periods. It 
may be necessary to discuss the writing of a 
tactful follow-up letter. This is something few 
citizens know how to write, and who can say 
that skill in this line is not sorely needed in the 
modern municipality ? 

Suppose our topic is “The Food We Eat.” We 
shall discuss in class where it comes from and 
how it reaches us; how government helps us to 
receive a sufficient supply, a pure supply, a stand- 
ard weight or measure and a just price. Then 
comes the question “What needs to be done?” 
and then “What can I do?” Let the pupils ask 
their fathers, mothers, milk men, grocers, any 
members of the community who are apt to have 
intelligent opinions on this question, for sug- 
gestions as to ways in which the pupil can help 
the community to have pure food. This will 
not only help to suggest new projects, but the 
very asking of the question will be a project 
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with salutary results. In ways like this we can 
often pipe our civics directly into the home, or 
make it ripple out into the neighborhood. Pupils 
will visit a dairy, a grocery store, a butcher shop, 
a milk station, a public market, a cold storage 
plant or any place where food is stored or sold 
and list (1) ways in which.food is protected by 
government agencies, (2) the agencies which 
render us this service, (3) conditions which need 
to be remedied, etc. Pupils will inspect their 
neighborhoods and see how many sources of 
contamination they can find, such as unclean 
stables, unhealthy dairy cows, dirty utensils, 
careless methods of milking, food unprotected 
from flies and germs, carelessness in the kitchen 
and impure water supply. 

Now consider the third topic, “The Water We 
Drink.” The class will discuss what the supply 
used to be like, wells, springs, etc.; and contrast 
with the water supply of today; how the supply 
is safeguarded, first, by purification by various 
physical and chemical processes; second, by the 
protection afforded by sanitary regulations and 
their enforcement by the police, and, third, by the 
conservation of water by all good citizens. What 
remains to be done and what the pupils can do 
will be inconsiderable in the larger cities, al- 
though even there projects can be undertaken in 
connection with the waste of water. The point 
cai be made that the shower baths in front of 
fire engine houses so enjoyed by the boys and 
girls of New York City last summer were only 
possible because there was so bounteous a supply 
of water in the Croton and Catskill Reservoirs. 
A skillful teacher may arouse the curiosity of 
her pupils as to how other cities get their sup- 
plies of water and how they take care of them, 
and pup‘ls may write to boys and girls of other 
cities describing the local system and asking for 
information from the recipient of the letter in re- 
turn. In smaller cities more may be made of the 
dangers of contamination and a survey of the 
neighborhoods where the pupils live can be un- 
dertaken to see whether there are any conditions 
which need to be corrected. An attempt to better 
these conditions is a project sure to be sug- 
gested by the pupils themselves, for by this time 
they are beginning to realize that the discovery 
of any menace to the welfare of the community 
is the starting point for their next civics lesson. 
The sequence acts first, then action will grad- 
ually be well fixed in their minds, and they will 
be helped to form the habit of thinking of citi- 
zenship as a sword to be wielded rather than 
simply as a protective shield. 

“The Education of Our Citizens”: Of what 
good is it?’ Pupils will suggest the economic value 
first (“Helps one to get a better job”); then the 
social values of “nicer friends” and “you enjoy 
life more”; and the teacher may have to suggest 
to the class the thoughts that education in- 
creases one’s capacity for usefulness and ser- 
vice, and that it is essential to the functioning of 
democracy. Then will follow a discussion of 
the diffcrent means of education, the various 


kinds of schools, libraries, public lectures, forums 
etc., how these various agencies are managed 
and controlled, what remains to be done in edu- 
cation, and “What can I do?” Here is the 
teacher’s opportunity to bring home once again 
the thought that the highest kind of practical 
patriotism is faithful service to the flag day by 
day, and that as far as school children are con- 
cerned this consists pre-eminently in making 
ready for a better and more effective citizenship. 
One project might very well be the writing of a 
brief pledge containing this thought. From the 
pledges written by the different members of 
the class a committee might choose one which 
the class could adopt and use at the beginning 
of every civics lesson. 

Other projects which will prove effective are: 
Write a letter to a boy or girl who is thinking of 
leaving school urging the advantages of an 
education and the many reasons why Junior 
Citizens owe it to their country to get the best 
education they can. Boys and girls might in- 
terview men and women in the community who 
have been successful and try to get their opin- 
ions as to the value of an education in their re- 
spective lines of work. A splendid project for 
pupils in many communities would be to under- 
take the teaching of English to some one of our 
“citizens by choice.” <A pupil might trade Eng- 
lish for the foreign tongue of the newcomer to 
America, thus preventing any chance of a pat- 
ronizing attitude being developed on the part 
of the junior Citizen. A pupil especially suc- 
cessful in some particular subject might adopt 
for his project the very commendable one of 
helping some lame dog over the stile. 

Is a boy sharing in the government when he 
heips persuade another boy to stay in school, 
or when he undertakes to do his bit of Ameri- 
canization work? Why not? 

“The Disposal of the City’s Waste”: What 
this waste consists of (food waste, fuel waste, 
sewage and rubbish); how each kind of waste 
is cared for, what needs to be done, and “What 
can Ido?” Let each pupil make a survey of his 
block. Pupils can work out co-operatively in 
class a list of conditions which they should note 
and fill in their individual blanks as a home proj- 
ect. The class might organize a clean-up cam- 
paign. Chalk marks, papers, rubbish, must go! 
Encourage the pupils to try to make good slo- 
gans, posters, etc., and post where they will do 
most good. If any of the pupils have kodaks 
they might use them for the taking of pictures 
of conditions that need to be remedied and then 
for the snapping of the same places after they 
have been cleaned up. Follow up with re- 
minders six weeks later: “How nice we looked 
six weeks ago. How do we look today?” “Why 
not make every week a Clean-Up Week?” 

Projects in connection with the teaching of 
health, protection of life and property, civic 
beauty, etc., are numerou$ and effective. The 
manuals of the Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls 
will give many suggestions that are a propos. 
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Of course in this work as in every other kind 
in the world that most uncommon sense called 
“common” is absolutely indispensable to all con- 
cerned. It will not be at all civic if, in our zeal, 
we permit projects that will encourage our pu- 
pils to make nuisances of themselves in their 
various communities. 

America is in the making. Much has been ac- 
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complished, but much remains to be done, and 
that is where our Junior Citizen comes in. How 
shall we give him a share in his municipal gov- 
ernment? How can we get our boys and girls 
to “build their lives into the city wall”? The 
solving of this problem is the mission of the 
teacher, for the Youth of America is indeed the 
Hope of the World. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS—(Il.) 


BY CHARLES H, KEENE, WM, D. 


Director, Bureau of Health Education, Pennsylvania 


The thing which we call medical inspection, a 


very undesirable name for a most desirable activ- 


ity, must be made into a real health promotion 
rather than existing only as an inspection for 
contagious disease or being a cursory physical 
examination. The main purpose of this health 
supervision is prevention and protection, not the 
treatment of disease. Its specific objects are: 
(1) the prompt discovery, day by day, of acute 
illnesses which may be of a contagious type, 
(2) the discovery of physical defects which may 
serve as impediments to the symmetrical de- 
velopment of the child, (3) the discovery of 
cases of retarded mental development, which 
are causes of deficient school work, (4) the 
sanitary inspection of schoolrooms, buildings 
and premises. 

Medical inspectors must have a genuine inter- 
est in schools and children, they should be em- 
ployed on a time basis of a certain number of 
hours per week for every week in the school 
year. They should make regular, routine visits 
to every school and classroom in their districts. 
They should be held responsible for regular, 
careful, sanitary inspection of school buildings 
and premises. Monthly reports should be sent 
by them to the school officials. Such an organi- 
zation would bring about not only better and 
more cleanly schoolhouses, and more careful 
physical examination, but would place these 
physicians at the service of the schools to help 
in checking the spread of acute infectious dis- 
eases. 

The efforts of the physicians should be sec- 
onded by full time, trained school nurses. These 
young women should be graduates of four-year 
high school courses, should be registered nurses, 
and, if possible, should have public health train- 
ing. They, too, should be required to render to 
schooi officials monthly reports covering such 
activities as examination of children, visits to 
homes and number of corrections secured. They 
should teach certain parts of the course of study 
in hygiene. 

There should be made available, in the larger 
schools of every county, special classes for phys- 
ically impeded children, the deaf or semi-deaf, 
the blind or sémi-blind, the cripples, the mal- 
neurished, the tuberculous. 


As a final step and so that no one may have 
the excuse that treatment is unavailable, the 
city or county should maintain stabilized or 
traveling ciinics for treatment of teeth, eyes, 
and nose and throat cases. 

The law in some states is such that many of 
these things may be provided for out of Board 
of Education funds, specific provision 
made in the law permitting Boards of Education 
to employ school nurses, to establish clinics for 
the treatment of teeth and eyes, and to provide 
for the food, 
children assigned to classes for the tuberculous. 


For those children who live at such distances. 


from the building that they cannot easily return 
to their homes for the noon-day meal, the rural 
community school must make provision for a 
hot noon-day lunch at the school, or, at least, a 
hot addition to the lunch which the children 
bring from home, 

As regards physical education activities, we 
should not only provide playroom, or gym- 
nasium, and playground, with a sufficient 
amount of equipment and play material, but we 
must secure properly trained teachers and have 
all teachers understand that physical education 
activities are as much their duty as are arith- 
metic or geography. This means a stronger 
emphasis, during the time of teacher training, 


on physical activities, and it means a greater 


effort to turn out trained experts in physical 
education who may supervise the regular class- 
room teachers. 


RECREATION FOR ALL. 


These teachers should organize the schools 
so that all pupils may participate in some physi- 
cal activity suited to age, sex, and strength. A 
schoo! team in football or basketball is not 
enough. We must provide games for the 
younger as well as for the older pupils. We 
must give special attention to pushing physical 
activities for girls, and we must neglect no op- 
portunity to get the weak as well as the strong 
into suitable games and plays. The moderately 
developed and the weak need these activities 
even more than do the strong. 

Figures compiled by one of the big life insur- 


ance companies itidicate that the death rate from: 


being” 


clothing and transportation of 
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tuberculosis for girls in the ages 15 to 19 is 
increasing. This is particularly startling 
because during the same period the death rate 
from this disease for women 20 to 24 years of 
age has diminished 10 per cent. and between 
ages of 25 to 34 years has diminished 20.5 per 
cent. While the death rate for adolescent girls 
has been increasing 5 per cent. that.for boys of 
the same age has diminished 25 per cent. This 
should lead teachers in those schools where the 
only organized school physical activity is a 
school team to ask themselves if they are not re- 
miss in their duty in putting so much emphasis 
on the few boys making up the school team, 
while the girls are almost wholly neglected and 
have no opportunity at school to build up the 
resistance of their bodies. 
HYGIENE TEACHING. 

The teaching of hygiene and physiology must 
be modernized and made applicable to every-day 
activities. Teaching of hygiene and physiology 
has too long been merely information. It must 
be made a formation of good health habits— 
training in complete living. 

To get this we must have teachers who are 
thoroughly trained, with modern knowledge as 
regards hygiene and correct living, and with 
modern concepts of the method of weaving 
health into all the activities of the school, thus 
making it an integral part of school, family and 
community life. 

Progress depends to a great extent upon a 
know!edge of the goal to be attained. The goals 
of health instruction are: To establish health 
habits and standards, with emphasis on acts 
rather than on knowledge; to give the child 
knowledge of practical facts relating to cleanli- 
ness and sanitation. to food, fresh air, exercise, 
rest, and to the causes of preventable disease 
and the means of checking it; to develop ideals 
of health, beauty and service for self, school and 
community that will result in better living; to 


- arouse the sense of individual responsibility for 


the health of the community, and of the com- 
munity for the health of the individual, and to 
set standards of health for the community. 

It should be realized that in no other part of 
the curriculum does the teacher teach so con- 
Stantly as in health education.. Silently, insist- 
ently, whether consciously or not, the dress, 
Carriage, neatness, voice, manner and habits of 
the teacher are moulding the lives of the pupils. 
The neainess and cleanliness of the schoolroom, 
building and premises have a similar effect. A 
helpful snd co-operative attitude on the part of 
the teacher toward other health factors, such as 
the school nurse and school physician, are es- 
sential to real health progress. 

Gradation must be through the changing ages 
and interests of the children. _ While essentially 
the same underlying facts relating to exercise, 
fresh air, food; sanitation, action in emergencies, 
etc., must be emphasized in the various grades 
we must find sotne way of keepitig the child in- 
terested from year to year in these facts and 


principles. The work must be adapted to his 
necds and stage of development. 

Seasonal and daily changes of weather con- 
ditions give repeated opportunities for such 
teaching ; for example, protection from cold and 
rain, proper clothing for winter and summer, 
prevention of colds, ways of preventing ~ and 
treating frostbite and sunstroke, opportunities 
for community service such as clearing: snow 
from sidewalks, help in anti-fly campaigns, the 
relation of dusty days to the spread of disease 
by expectoration, floods and their relation to 
water supplies, ete. 

Correlation with other subjects in the curric- 
ulum cannot be over-emphasized. It is a most 
logical basis for organized progress. The op- 
portunities for linking health teaching with 
other subjects such as nature study, geography, 
study of primitive life, industrial and fine arts, 
houschoid arts, physical education, literature, 
civics, history and studies of social and com- 
munity life should not be missed. 

Every advantage should be taken of com- 
munity and national activities. The school 
should join in all health campaigns, such as bet- 
ter babies week, clean-up week, and anti-fly and 
anti-mosquito campaigns. Health commis- 
sioners should correlate their activities with the 
schools. 

Emergencies of various sorts such as epi- 
demics furnish opportunity for special instruc- 
tion in the ways of. preventing that particular 
disease without promoting morbid fears. <Ac- 
cidents stich as wrecks, fires and floods, give op- 
portunities for valuable discussions of safety 
first and first-aid measures. 

Interest must be aroused and kept not only by 
the above methods, but by utilizing the charac- 
teristics of children at various ages, such as 
love of imitation, activity, making things, col- 
lecting, competing and approbation, delight in 
rhythm, motion, color, and living things, and 
his active imagination and increasing ability to 
co-operate; and through such satisfying activi- 
ties as active games, stories, dramatization, 
songs aud song plays, pictures, care of pets, 
playing in sand, cutting and pasting, gardening, 
and competition, with both individual and class- 
room coutests, bestowing praise or reward upoa 
the successful. 

Hygiene is best taught, not simply by a speci- 
fied period of the day devoted to formal health 
instruction, but by making it part of the instruc- 
tion in all other subjects. In the elementary 
schools the hea!th work is in most cases in the 
hands of the grade teacher, who should use 
every opportunity to make reasonable applica- 
tion 10 the problem of healthful living of any 
fact or principle which may arise in connection 
with any subject. This application should be 
made at the time the occasion arises. In this 
way all other subjects may be made to support 
health education. In the lower grades there is 
littie place for systematic class instruction, but 
in the upper grades it may be very valuable if 
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it is used to support health habits which have 
been or are being acquired, and to develop in the 
pupils a definite sense of responsibility for com- 
munity as well as for personal health. The so- 
cial approach is always better than the personal. 

Special devices should be used for getting and 
keeping interest and enthusiasm. Such activi- 
ties as the inspection of hands, nails, hair, teeth, 
shoes, etc., keeping health records, opportuni- 
ties to practice in school, the use of experi- 
ments, the use of illustrative material such as 
pictures, charts, posters, lantern slides, the use 
of the imitative instinct through stories and 
dramatization, the appeal to love of rhythm 
through songs, song plays and singing games, 
all have value. Use the constructive instinct 
through sand box, sand table, and sand-pile, and 
community construction ‘with building blocks, 
paper houses, and colored sawdust. Making 
scrap books, posters, doll’s furniture, doll’s 
clothes, and fly traps gives added interest. Per- 
sonal responsibility for the conditions in the 
schoolroom should be emphasized. There 
should be organized field trips, special problems, 
contests, debates, and races. Organizations 
such as Health Leagues, Modern Health Cru- 
saders, Civic Clubs,. Girls’ Health Leagues, and 
School Health Boards should be formed. 

Credits and reward may properly be used. 
Scholastic credit should be given for hygienic 
practice just as seriously as for any other sub- 
ject in the curriculum; it is far more important 
than most of them. Health habit score cards 
may be kept and the comparative ratings posted. 
Pins, buttons, badges, and other prizes in moder- 
ation have their place. 

To be successful the teacher should not only 
be giving the allotted time to the work but she 
should have the interest of the pupils and of the 
community in mind in her efforts. Actual im- 
provement in habits and in sanitary conditions 
should be shown. The children should be 
cleaner, the classroom, school building and 
premises should present a more sanitary ap- 
pearance than previously, and correction of in- 
sanitary conditions should be secured. The 
community as a whole should react to the activ:- 
ties of the pupils. Co-operation between the 
teacher and other health workers such as school 
nurse, school physician and health officers 
should be most active. 

THE TEACHER AN EXAMPLE. 

The progress of the pupils depends largely on 
the state of mental and physical health of the 
teachers. No school health program can suc- 
ceed which does not take cognizance of this im- 
portant factor. Teachers should take better 
care of their health. This means better per- 
sonal hygiene and better school hygiene. 

On the personal side, it is the teacher’s duty 
to her school and to herself to guard carefully 
her vision and her modulation of voice, secure 
sufficient amount of rest and sleep, adequate, 
well cooked food, acquire good habits regarding 
the elimination of body wastes, and take time 
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and energy for adequate mental and physicat 
recreation, the latter largely out of doors. 

On the schooi side, good light, good, fresh, 
moving air, clean blackboards and floors, clean, 
decent twilets, and proper facilities for recrea- 
tion are as important to the health of the 
teacher as to that of the child. 

The community owes to the teacher and to 
her pupils adequate leisure and healthful facili- 
ties so that these factors, both school and per- 
sonal, may be secured. 

Teachers should be chosen more largely on 
the basis of health. Normal schools have a 
definite duty to her and to the state that her 
perioc cf normal training shall be a time of 
physical upbuilding as well as a time of profes- 
sional, mental training. More extensive and 
more intensive courses in health education acti- 
vities must be introduced into all normal schools 
and the faculties of these schools must be im- 
proved and augmented so that these subjects 
may be taught properly. 

Only when health, with its concomitants of 
vigor, endurance, mental alertness and enthu- 
siasm, is made the basic factor of selection may 
we expect to have a body of teachers who 
realize the need and value of health education. 
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Illinois and New Hampshire lead the states in 
progress in teacher preparation in the last ten 
years. 
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WISCONSIN SMALL CITIE 


BY W. S. DEFFENBAUGH 
United States Bureau of Education 


[Deductions from the official study of the schools of 
Sparta. Wisconsin.] 


Of the cities of the school enrollment of Sparta 
the first ten cities based on Tax Rate for Schools 
are: Two Rivers, Washburn, Stoughton, Wau- 
paca, Cudahy, Sturgeon Bay, Chippewa Falls, 
Sparta, Menomonie and Platteville. 

Based on Per Capita Tax on all property the 
first ten are: Viroqua, Fort Atkinson, Wau- 
watosa, Lake Geneva, Rhinelander, Neanah, 
Monroe, Two Rivers, Stoughton and Chippewa 
Falls. 

Based on the Total Tax Rate the first ten cities 
of Wisconsin are: Washburn, Sturgeon Bay, 
Rhinelander, Fort Atkinson, Chippewa Falls, 
Two Rivers, Sparta, Viroqua, Waupaca and 
Portage. 

Based on Cost Per Pupil the first ten cities 
are: Two Rivers, Cudahy, Chippewa Falls, Wa- 
tertown, Neenah, Fort Atkinson, Monroe, 
Stoughton, Menomonie and Platteville. 

Based on Wealth of School Census Child the 
first ten cities are: Wauwatosa, Monroe, Cud- 
ahy, Watertown, Lake Geneva, Baraboo, Fort 


Atkinson, Neenah, Viroqua and Stoughton. 


Indianapolis is completing four new school 
buildings this season. They have cost $2,400,- 
000. Another $800,000 building was opened for 
use recently. 
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HISTORY 


BY JULIUS H, BARNES 
[Institute for Public Service.] 


Would Lincoln at high school age have earned 
more than 41 per cent. in a current events test 
about persons, places, and problems of national 
concern to his time? Would he have been bet- 
ter trained for citizenship if he had been given 
a high school course, “1922 model”? Can educa- 
tion train for better citizenship without training 
for competent study of current history? 

The foregoing questions are asked by the In- 
stitute for Public Service in its summary of 
20,000 replies to the second Review of Reviews 
national current history test, which was taken 
last month by over 200,000 high school students 
in all parts of the country. In all, seventy-nine 
questions were asked calling. for short answers 
to show why persons, places and problems of 
importance were being currently dicussed. Per- 
sons included Lloyd George, De Valera and 
Briand; places included Arlington, where the 
Unknown Soldier was buried, India in revolu- 
tion, Ulster in opposition to free Ireland, West 
Virginia in the midst of coal strikes; pictures to 
identity included Harding, Ford, Foch; facts fre- 
quently wanted included the meaning of “open 
shop” and what soldiers were asking Congress 
to give them. 

Returns from several schools show that the 
same definiteness of memory and understanding 
that is expected in chemistry courses can be ob- 
tained in current events work. A class of forty- 
four pupils in a St. Louis eighth grade made an 
average mark of 92 per cent., every child except 
one in the class making above 70 per cent.; and 
‘a seventh year class of forty-three children 
‘made an average of 82 per cent., with only six 
‘pupils below the mark of 70 per cent. 

But of 1,580,000 possible right answers, 648,- 
(000 or 41 per cent. were marked right by teach- 
‘ers themselves, and 932,000 or 59 per cent. were 
‘wrong or unanswered. By 20,000 students, over 
‘90 per cent. was scored by 115; from 80 per cent. 
‘to 89 per cent. by 583; over 80 per cent. by 698; 
‘from 70 to 79 per cent. by 1,234; over 70 per cént. 
iby 1,932; under 60 per cent. by 15,400, or nearly 
four-fifths the total number. Of 200,000 pos- 
‘sible right answers to ten questions about sports 
and movies, 92,000 or only 46 per cent. were 
right. 

“The results show not only that 59 per cent. 
of the answers were either wrong or missing, 
but also that foggy notions and blank ignorance 
about current events are due to something else 
besides lack of student interest in the subjects 
themselves. Fewer senior boys failed on De- 
Valera, Briand, Leonard Wood and Lloyd 
George than on who won the World Series or 
the star actor in “The Three Musketeers.” 


More girl seniors knew about Sinn Fein and the 
proposed soldier bonus than about Suzanne 
Lenglen and Ruth Law. When thousands of the 
country’s high school students and even gradu- 
ating classes miss three out of five questions 
about universally advertised sports, it shows 
that liking does not necessarily mean under- 
standing or using.” 

The ten questions about out-of-school topics 
calied for definite knowledge of universal front- 
page and_ street-corner figures—Babe Ruth’s 
home runs, winner of the World Series, Mile, 
Suzanne Lenglen, the small college that de- 
feated Harvard in football, the star actor in 
“The Three Musketeers,” the best batting aver- 
age in each of the two big baseball leagues, 
Ruth Law, in what games a quarter-back is 
found, Christy Mathewson, and a much dis- 
cussed book which gives a detailed story of a 
smali town. 

Conceding that possibly “Robinson Crusoe” 
was answered to this last question as a joke, con- 
tinues the report, the fact remains that 48 per 
cent. of the seniors did not think of “Main street.” 
Conceding that too few questions appealed to 
the special interest of girls, the fact remains 
that of senior boys 35 per cent. did not know 
who won the World Series, 50 per cent. did not 
know how many home runs Babe Ruth made, 
35 per cent forgot that Centre was the small 
college which had recently defeated Harvard's 
football team, and not Yale, Princeton or Cor- 
nell. Moreover, 46 per cent. of girl seniors did 
not know the French woman tennis champion 
who had been so universally discussed; 60 per 
cent. did not know Ruth Law, 32 per cent. did 
not know the hero of an everywhere-advertised 
movie, while 79 per cent. did not know who the 
only Congresswoman is. 

“ The significant fact,” the report declares, “is 
not so much the not knowing at all as the be- 
lieving what is entirely wrong. It is better 
never to have heard of Mile. Lenglen than to 
say that she is a French chemist, or represented 
Japan at the disarmament conference, or is the 
only woman in our Congress. It is better to 
have no idea of Christy Mathewson than to say 
that he sold out the World Series in 1920, is a 
noted comedian or went on an expedition to the 
South pole. Such use of opportunity and experi- 
ence never made a Lincoln. 

“That four out of five did not know who rati- 
fied the peace treaty with Germany is less seri- 
ous than that half of them believed Wilson rati- 
fied it. Not to know who was recently ap- 
pointed chief justice may not be a menace to 
democracy, but surely any high school senior is 
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a liability who in 1922 believes that Theodore 
Roosevelt or John Marshall has_ recently been 
appointed chief justice. Just what kinds of 
benefit are favored children getting from high 
school history, or from their other expensive in- 
struction, who believe that Leonard Wood is 
governor-general of Philadelphia; that Manila 
is a port in Cuba, that Congress has just voted 
against substituting a reliable tax for a total 
tax; Stinnes is leader of the Klu Klux Klan; De- 
Valera an Italian general; Lloyd George king of 
England, and Pershing a French general visiting 
America or a renowned general in our Civil 
War?” 

A special study was made of seventy-two col- 
lege freshmen to find out why they made an 
average mark of only 43 per cent. with only 
seven students scoring more than 70 per cent.; 
twenty-nine do not read a daily paper; fifteen 
never read a magazine of current history. One 
college class that spends forty-five minutes 
every week on current topics made an average 
of 71 per cent., another giving forty minutes a 
week made 47 per cent. 

If teachers themselves do not read and learn 
definitely current history of importance, their 
students can hardly be expected to do so. In 
one normal school 535 students who will next 
year teach 535 classes averaged 25 per cent. One 
student out of the entire class made more than 
70 per cent. Another state teacher training 
school with fifty students made an average of 
35 per cent. 

In this second national current history test 
low grades cannot be explained by inattention at 
school, for the average time which 20,000 stu- 
dents are spending on current events is forty 
minutes a week. That over 200,000 in school 
and college took this one test shows nationwide 
atteniion. 

It has cost from two to three million dollars 
in money and time, says the report, to educate 
the 1,000 high school seniors of whom 630 did 
not know the meaning of “open shop”; 250 
could not mention an item of current interest 
connected with Washington, where a disarma- 
ment conference was in session; 690 could not 
secognize Root; 490 did not know who H. G. 
Wells is; 800 did not know the much advertised 
Federal Budget Director Dawes; 430 did not 
know that Hoover was chairman of the national 
Unemployment Conference although schools all 
over the country had accepted the chairman’s 
invitation to co-operate, and almost 1,000 were 
unable to mention two suggestions made by that 
conference. 

“What does it mean that three of a hundred 
high schooi seniors do not know who Pershing 
is and that four out of a hundred cannot rec- 
ognize a picture of President Harding? With 
such imperviousness to important facts and 
probiems that are everywhere in the air, what 
are they doing with science, geography, and his- 
tory taught in schools? If our government and 
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Mr. Ford can get nitrogen out of the air at 
Muscle Shoals, surely there is some way that 
proper training in newspaper reading can get 
head and tail out of important current history, 

“If the only purpose of a current history test 
were to find out what it is easy for young people 
to answer, it must be admitted that a 41 per 
cent. average by 20,000 high school children in 
all parts of the country shows a too-hard ex- 
amination. From the standpoint of a business 
man, however, the failure of 71 per cent. of the 
country’s picked young people to know who 
thejr own state’s school executive is does not 
prove it a mistake for a test to ask who that 
executive is; on the contrary it suggests the 
desirability of expecting high school students to 
For over 50 
per cent. of high school seniors who will vote in 
three years not to know who is secretary of the 
treasury at this critical time when problems af- 
fecting the whole world depend for solution 
largely upon his jeadership, surely proves the 
wisdom of having this question in a test and of 


- high school training which enables pupils to 


answer the question. 

“The first step in training students to study 
current events properly is for schools to require 
that current events be taught properly—not 
merely to stimulate imagination but to train in 
qualities and interests that make for informed 
and straight thinking citizenship.” 


THRIFT QUOTATIONS 


Sir Harry Lauder, in a recent, letter to the 
Savings Division of the Treasury Department, 
said: “I endurse your savings movement. When 
one begins to. save dollars, it is a good sign of 
Prosperity, for Thrift. To be thrifty is to be 
cautious. One will also begin to save clothes, 
boots and socks and shirts, and everybody 
should be taught to save. It is a good trait in 
any man’s character. If people call a thrifty 
person mean, they do not understand. I would 
rather be called thrifty than to be summoned 
for debt.” 

“Too much cannot be said and done to en- 
courage people in reasonable thrift,” writes Dr. 
Harry Pratt Judson, president of the University 
of Chicago, in a letter to the Savings Division 
of the Treasury Department. “Industry, thrift 
and social stability are the only safeguards, in 
my opinion, that we have in this troubled condi- 
tion of the world.” 

“The only saving that will help the Govern- 
ment substantially is the savings of the people 
themselves—the saving of individuals, the sav- 
ing of families, the saving of the man who had 
an income in any shape or form. The savings 
of the people are at the present moment vital 
to the success of this country, and the man who 
cuts down unnecessary expenditure is contribut- 
ing something material and important to the 
success of the country.”—David Lloyd George, 
the British Premier, in House of Commons. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


PETER MORTENSEN, superintendent, Chi- 
cago, has had 45,000 copies of a report on “Im- 
modest Dress of Girls and Freedom of Boys,” 
printed for circulation among high school stu- 
dents and their parents. He says: “Mothers and 
fathers who are unable to handle their children 
at home shove the moral responsibility upon the 
teachers’ shoulders. They assume it is the duty 
of the school to safeguard its students during 
all the hours spent away from home, forgetting 
that the authority of the teacher ceases when 
the student leaves school property.” The re- 
port says: “It must be remembered 
that 95 per cent. of the pupils are anxious 
to do right and co-operate with us, but the re- 
fractory five per cent. are so defiantly disobedi- 
ent, so little amenable to suggestion that they 
stand forth in a spectacular light which augments 
their number. We believe the modern method 
of dancing has done much to break down respect 
for womanhood. Nod effort on our part can 
counteract this evil unless parents realize the 
danger and help us maintain the standards. We 
believe jazz music has done much to corrupt 
dancing and to make it impossible for young 
people to learn the more refined forms of danc- 
ing, and at the same time vitiating their taste for 
good music. We believe that the unrestricted 
use of the automobile is another demoralizing 
influence, and that parents who allow boys in 
their teens to take high school girls joy-riding 
are breaking down the moral standards of the 
community. Extremes in dress are deplorable. 
We believe mothers should know that modesty 
and simplicity in high school girls’ costumes are 
most helpful and uplifting in the school ideals.” 

MARION TALBOT, dean of women at the 
University of Chicago, has always been noted 
for her appreciation of what not to attempt. 
She says: “Smoking by college girls is a filthy 
habit, but it is almost impossible to prevent it, 
and there is little use in trying.” Dean Talbot 
was a Boston girl. Her father was the leading 
homeopathic physician in New England and she 
was one of the first women graduates of Boston 
University to. acquire national fame as an 
educator. 

FRED W. MARVEL, director of athletics, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. has the 
courage of his convictions when he says: “Col- 
lege athletic departments are forced to com- 
mercialize major sports in order to obtain 
money to run intramural and non-paying games 
and support gymnasiums. Athletics in college 
are as much a part of curriculum as any study 
and universities should assume all responsibility 
including financing. This is the only construc- 


tive policy that will eliminate professionalism — 


among amateur games.” 

EVERETT YEAW, long time president of 
Newson and Company, passed on recently after 
a career of great usefulness in the educational 
world. Unfortunately the president of a pub- 


lishing house often is less in evidence in the 
school world than one of the field agents of his 
company, but a man of Mr. Yeaw’s personality 
is chiefly responsible for the upbuilding of a suc- 
cessful business. He will be greatly missed by 
the publishers. Fortunately Mr. Yeaw built 
every one on his staff into the staff so that New- 
son and Company will continue its highly ef- 
ficient service to the schools. 


W. N. SHEATS, state superintendent, Florida, 
at the end of his present term will have been in 
school work for fifty-one years, twelve years as 
county superintendent and twenty-four years 
as state superintendent in Florida. 

FLORUS A. BARBOUR, head of the depart- 
ment of English, Teachers College, Ypsilanti, 
has probably addressed more teachers in Michi- 
gan than has any other Teachers College profes- 
sor in the state. His message is always wel- 
come, both for the sanity of the message and the 
delightful way in which he puts it over with 
teachers. 

BURR J. MERRIAM, who leaves the su- 
perintendency of North Adams, Massachusetts, 
for that of Framingham, was presented with a 
substantial purse of gold to which every official 
and teacher in the force contributed. It was 
presented at one of the most delightful recep- 
tions the city has known. 


ALBERT L. BARBOUR, | superintendent, 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, has clear sailing de- 
spite the vague rumors that there were under 
currents that appeared antagonistic. Mr. Bar- 
bour has been doing yeoman service in educa- 
tional progress as he always does and there are 
always, in every city in the first year or two of 
an administration, some who appear antagonistic 
but as usual the sky has cleared and the most ar- 
dent demonstrations of loyalty have been of- 
ficially published in the daily press. Mr. Barbour 
has always ironed out all wrinkles so naturally - 
that no one ever thinks there have been any 
wrinkles. 


T. J. COATES, president of the State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Kentucky, and former state 
superintendent, has the stroke oar in the legis- 
lative educational campaign. Some insidious 
anti-educational forces appeared to have been 
at work when the Legislature came together. 


MADELINE B. DRISCOLL, the new princi- 
pal of the Everett School, Boston, succeeding 
Myron T. Pritchard, who retires, is the sixth 
woman elementary principal in the city. Her 
salary will be $3,564. She has been in the city 
school system for twenty years, and for most 
of that time has been first assistant. 


ANNE BLITZ, dean of women, State Univer- 
sity, Lawrence, Kansas, says they have no rule 
against smoking by women students because it 
is as unnecessary as special rules against steal- 
ing. The Sororities have strict rules against 
smoking and enforce them. 
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WILSON 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


"Ras Wilson, I respect you, ‘cause 
You're common, like you allus was 
Afore you went to town and s’prised 
The world by gettin’ “recko’nized,” 
And yit p’servin,’ as I say, 

You common hoss-sense ever’way ! 
And when that name o’ yourn occurs 
On hand-bills, er in newspapers, 

Er letters writ by friends ‘at ast 
About you, same as in the past, 

And neighbors and relations ‘low 
You're out o’ the tall timber now, 
And “gittin’ there” about as spry’s 
The next!—as I say, when my eyes, 
Er ears, lights on your name I mind 
The first time ‘at 1 come to find 
You—and my Rickollection yells, 
Jest jubilunt as old sleigh-bells— 
“*’Ras Wilson! Say! Hold up! and shake 
A paw, fer old acquaintance sake.” 


My Rickollection, more’n like, 

Haint overly too apt to strike 

The what’s-called cultchurd public eye 
As wisdum of the deepest dye— 

And yit my Rickollection makes 

So blame lots fewer bad mistakes, 
Regardin’ human-natchur’ and 

The fellers ’at I’ve shook their hand, 
Than my best jedgement’s done, the day 
I’ve met ’em—'fore I got away— 
*"At—Well, ’Ras Wilson, let me grip 
YOUR hand in warmest pardnership! 


Dad-burn ye!—Like to jest haul back 
A’ old flat-hander, jest che-whack! 
And take you ‘twixt the shoulders, say, 
Sometime you're lookin t’other way !— 
Er, mayby while you’re speakin’ to 

A whole blame courthouse-full o’ thu- 
Siastic friends, I'd like to jest 

Come in-like and break up the nest 
Afore you hatched another cheer, 
And say: “’Ras, I can’t stand hitched here 
All night—ner wouldn’t ef I could !— 
But Little Bethel neighborhood, 

You ust to live at, ’s sent some word 
Fer you, ef any chance occurred 

To git it to ye,—so if you 

KIN stop, I’m waitin’ fer ye to!” 


You're common, as I said afore— 

You're common, yit uncommon more.— 
You allus kindo’ ’pear, to me, 

What all mankind had ort to be— 


Jest natchurl, and the more hurraws 

You git, the less you know the cause— 

Like as ef God Hisself stood by, 

Where best on earth hain’t half knee-high, 
And seein’ like, an’ knowin’ He 

*S the Only Great Man really, 

You're jest content to size your height 

With any feller-man’s in sight.— 

And even then they’s scrubs, like me, 

Feels stuck-up, in your company! 


Like now.—I want to go with you 

Plum out o’ town—a mile er two 

Clean past the Fair-ground—where’s some hint 
pennyroll er peppermint, 

And bottom-lands, and timber thick 

Enough to sorto’ shade the crick! 

I want to SEE you—want to set 

Down somers, where the grass hain’t wet, 
And kindo’ BREATHE you, like puore air— 
And taste o’ your tobacker there, 

And talk and chaw! Talk o’ the birds 

We've knocked with cross-bows.—A fterwards 
Drap, mayby, into some dispute 

"Bout “pomgrannies,” er cal’mus-root— 
And how they growed, and where—on tree 
Er vine?—Who’s best boy-memory !— 

And wasn’t it gingsang, instead 

Cal-mus-root, growed like you said,— 
Er how to tell a coon-track from 

A mussrat’s?—er how milksick come— 

Er ef cows brung it?—Er why now 

We never see no “muley”-cow— 

Ner “frizzly”-chicken—ner no clay- 

Bank mare—ner nothin’ thataway !— 

And what’s come o’ the yaller-core 

Old wortermellons?—hain’t no more.— 
Tomattusus, the same—all red- 

Uns nowadays—All past joys fled— 

Each and all jest gone k-whizz! 

Like our days o’ childhood is! 


Dag-gone it, "Ras! they hain’t no friend, 
It ‘pears-like, left to comperhend 
Sich things as these but you, and see 
How dratted sweet they air to me! 
But you, ’at’s loved ’em allus, and 
Kin sort ‘em out and understand °* 
same the fine books’ you've read, 
And all fine thoughts you've writ, er said, 
Er worked out, through long nights o’ rain, 
And doubts and fears, and hopes, again, 
As bright as morning when she broke,— 
You know’ a teardrap from a joke! 

And so, ’Ras Wilson, stop and shake 

A paw, fer old acquaintance sake. 


FRANKLINISMS 


Haste makes waste. 

Industry needs no wish. 

Little gains without pains. 

Many light gains makes heavy purses. 

Little strokes fell great oaks. 

Lying rides upon debt’s back. 

The gods are liberal to the industrious. 

The sleeping fox catches no poultry. 

He who would catch fish must venture bait and time. 
Approve not him who commends all you say. 
Never was a good knife made of poor steel. 


Love your neighbor but don’t pull down the fence. 
The eye of a master accomplishes more than his hand. 
Pay what you owe and you'll know what’s your own. 
Try not to hunt two hares with one dog. 

Diligence is the parent of good luck. 

The discontented printer never finds an easy chair. 
The gods help those who help themselves. 

Wisdom’s door is never closed. 

A trade in one’s fingers is a good estate. 

Drive well thy business or it will soon drive thee. 
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THE TEACHING PROFESSION TODAY 


BY H. T. MUSSELMAN 
Editor, Texas School Journal 

Is there a teaching profession today? The 
most characteristic thing about the teaching 
profession today is its changeful nature. Every 
year a bunch of more or less bright young men 
enter it with a view of getting shekels to study 
law, medicine and the other pursuits of life; 
every year a bevy of more or less beautiful de- 
butantes enter it. Only the few abide—men 
who with a vision splendid see in the work of 
teaching the way of supreme service and men 
who find themselves with too little gray juice to 
“get by” in any other field of endeavor—-women 
who with aching hearts find that the goddess of 
love refuses to smile upon them and here and 
there a great woman who turns away from the 
sunshine of conjugal love to live and labor for 
the children of the race. If there be a teaching 
profession today it is made up of these abiding 
few and when the weak and unwilling ones 
among those few are weeded out how small in- 
deed is the real heart of the teaching profession. 
But that heart is perhaps the finest thing in the 
life of the nation outside of mother love, and the 
great passing mass of teachers who play as 
peripatetics at the teaching game are to some 
extent colored by this great heart, and in this 
coloring partake of the spirit and the standards 
which should characterize a teaching profes- 
sion. 

If you combine the swiftly-changing pedagogs 
at work in our schoolrooms and the willing and 
unwilling few and call the combination the 
teaching profession today I would say that bio- 
logically teachers are made of good stuff. Speak- 
ing biologically not as many weaklings take up 
the work of teaching as the unthinking would 
have you think. Most—nearly all—of the men 
who teach for a time and then go on to labor in 
more fertile fields of human endeavor are men 
of brains. Most—nearly all—of the debutantes 
who adorn for a day or two our dingy class- 
rooms with their freshness and their beauty are 
girls with a far larger share of gray matter than 
falls to the lot of the average mortal. Biologi- 
cally the personnel of the teaching profession 
“as is” is not such as to call for bewailment and 
woe. There are weak ones who enter—male 
and female—but the great weakness of the 
teaching profession today is not biological. The 
great weaknesses of the profession are found 
in learning and iack of learning—in training and 
lack of training. 

Outside of the textS which they have to study 
in order to get a certificate to teach and a few 
novels of the Harold Bell Wright type the 
‘Majority know nothing of books. As for the 
books of their trade they have read nothing save 
a book on school method and management and 
perhaps a primary text on psychology. One fal! 
in a series of institutes from Fort Worth to 
Corpus Christi—institutes in which I lectured—- 
I asked “hands up” on how many country 
schocl teachers had read two books dealing with 
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country school work and got thirty-six hands. I 
have a lecture which I have come to enjoy giv- 
ing to teachers. It is on “Books That Are 
Brain-Builders.”. The enjoyment is chiefly in 
watching the surprised expression on the faces 
of the folks as I come to name one by one the 
ten great books discussed in that lecture. The 
wonder of “what next” is written large on every 
face and when the book is named I can see the 
thought in the back of the brains before me—“I 
never would have thought of that.” And yet 
the books I name and discuss are the really great 
brain-building books of the world with whose 
message evéry one who would essay to teach 
schocl ought to be familiar. If it were not for 
the biological stream of vitality that flows in the 
blood of the rank and file of these teachers they 
would be run out of the schoolhouses of the 
land. It is their biological force and the text- 
books tliat hold the groups together and make’ 
possible the hearing of the lessons from day to 
day. We may and should lambaste the text- 
books method of teaching, but it is the instru- 
ment with which the untrained teachers are 
saving the pedagogical day in multiplied thou- 
sands of schoolhouses all over the land. 

I might go on to speak of another weakness 
of the profession which is showing up more and 
more these days, namely, too much unrelated 
learning on the part of many of the teachers in 
our colleges. The worship of orthodox scholar- 
ship has been the most damnable deterrent to 
the progress of real learning. I can remember 
the day when the average man of average in- 
telligence took off his hat whenever that won- 
der of wonders—a Ph.D. man-—came into his 
presence. Nowadays the same average intelli- 
gent man is suspicious of the practical sanity of 
the “good doctor” until he proves he can carry 
his message to Garcia. Mere knowledge is ne 
longer at a premium in this workaday world—it 
is knowledge known in its relation to the solu- 
tion of this problem and that that counts now. 
I sat at lunch with a group of educators in 
Philadelphia several years ago and the college 
president at the table said: “No more Ph.D. men 
for my faculty. It is all right to put these men 
in the higher chairs at the universities, but 
where the raw youth are being taught we need 
men who keep their learning close enough to 
earth for the youth to get at what they are 
talking about.” In my humble judgment much 
good human time and many good dollars are be- 
ing wasted by these over-learned teachers who 
are forever learning but who never come upon 
the, knowledge that makes wise unto salvation 
in this worid of work. It is the presence of this 
type of teacher in the profession that forever 
keeps the men of affairs and the men of the 
street from a higher respect for the teaching 
professicn. You know how he is pictured dh stage 
and screen and you know that it is this all- 
knewing but unthinking pedagogical fool that 
gets the biggest laugh from the audience. Why? 
Because most of the audience have met him in 
the classroom in the years gone by. 
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- REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


THE RURAL PLAYGROUND (University of North 
Carolina.) 

When we were children, “staying at noon” 
was one of the joys of going to school, but 
after a few weeks of its interest flagged and we 
roamed aimlessly about listening to the gossip of 
the larger girls or watching the “wrastling” of 
the older boys. 

With the introduction of organized play, first 
in the cities, and now extended to the rural com- 
munities, the noons prove all too short. The 
University of North Carolina, always in the van 
of any new educational movement, has just is- 
sued a little pamphlet by Harold R. Meyer, 
supervisor of field work, giving some compre- 
hensive suggestions for the rural playground. 
The major object is to create a finer citizenship 
through one of the best agencies of proper 
training—play. 

Mr. Meyer gives twenty-five useful sugges- 
tions for the successful conduct of a playground, 
and also a few good general hints on teaching 
a game. These are followed by a series of 
games for the different grades and an excellent 
bibliography of playground literature. 

OLD-AGE SUPPORT OF WOMEN TEACHERS 
(Massachusetts.) 

This account of the provisions for old-age 
support made by Massachusetts teachers and of 
conditions of living during the period after re- 
tirement from active service is a preliminary re- 
port of a co-operative investigation made _ by 
Miss Lucile Eaves of the Research Department 
of the Women’s Educational Industrial Union 
of Boston. It is hoped by this report to enlist 
groups of students, teachers and college gradu- 
ates in all parts of the country in the conditions 
surrounding the old age of self-supporting 
women, especially teachers. 

Boston and Massachusetts teachers are well 
organized under Retirement Funds and pension 
systems, and committees of the teachers’ clubs 
throughout the state keep in personal touch with 
superannuated teachers as far as possible. Both 
school officials and teachers have given their 
hearty support to this investigation. 

The report starts, of course, with a consider- 
ation of salary scheduies, and proceeds to a 
study oi savings, pensions, etc. The obvious 
conclusion is that salaries and pensions are still 
far from adequate to compensate the teacher for 
her lifetime of service. 

The old-age living conditions of Boston 
teachers are considered. Three-fourths of the 
cases investigated appeared to be contented, 
especialiy those whose lives had been epent in 
doing for others. 

The great value of an avocation wiiaeey the 
teacher may still be of use in the community and 


. Bo keep herself happy and contented is stressed 


by Miss Eaves. There are many such teachers 
in Boston, ioved and honored by their successors. 
They are found everywhere, wherever - “good 
works” abound, from folding circulars for their 
favorite organization to filling in behind the 
iines during the recent epidemic. Send to Miss 
Eaves for further information and provide for 
your veterans. 

THE LIFE PROVISION PLAN (Vineland, N. J.) 

Sometimes children are so benefited by the 
work at this wonderful school that while not 
normal, they may be returned to the care of 
their parents; but if the child outlives the par- 
ents, there is no one to care for him. By the 
life provision plan such‘a child may be returned 
to the school for the balance of his life. The 
rate is $7,500, and may be paid in a lump sum or 
within a period of five years. Six months’ resi- 
dence in the school is required. Full informa- 
tion may be secured from Director E. R. John- 
stone or Superintendent C. E. Nash. 

MESSAGES FROM RECENT PILGRIMS (Worces- 
ter, Mass.) 

Again Worcester comes to the front, this 
time with a happy term for her new citizens. The 
letters printed in this little volume, says Su- 
perintendent Harvey S. Gruver, are an attempt 
to get the reaction of those from foreign coun- 
tries who are being instructed in the principles of 
Americanism. We recommend them for the 
perusal of those unenlightened educators who 
say that “Americanization does not pay.” 

The letters testify strongly not only to the 
earnestness of the “pilgrims” themselves but to 
the missionary spirit and professional qualifica- 
tions of the teachers, all of whom have _ been 
specially trained for the work. 

—o— 
A GUIDE FOR GROWN-UPS TO BOOKS FOR LIT- 
TLE FOLKS (Ithaca, N. Y.) 

In the belief that in their many hours of read- 
ing, it children have been exposed to the worth- 
while thought in good books they will later be 
unattracted by the common or mediocre, a Chil- 
dren’s Library has been established in every 
elementary school in Ithaca, N. Y. This makes 
it possible for each room and consequently for 
all children to have free access to some good 
books for their spare time reading. 

Miss Marian E. Tobey, the assistant superin- 
tendent, has prepared a classified list of the 
books which, if placed before the children, will 
give them the taste for the best. 
cludes many old friends and the best of the new 
ones. Especially good is the list of source books 
of stories for mothers’ reference. 

ART IN THE CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

This attractive booklet, designed to show 
what the pupils of Cleveland are doing in art, 
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indicates briefly the outstanding aims of the 
courses and reproduces many examples of 
children’s work that are fairly typical of what 
is being done in the Art classes throughout the 


‘school system. The illustrations, therefore, 


show what is being accomplished by the average 
pupils rather than the work of children of ex- 
traordinary talent. 

Art in the Cleveland schools, says Supervisor 
Heien M. Fliedner, is so arranged as to afford 
opportunity for every pupil to become familiar 
with the laws and principles that govern artistic 
expression. These may be applied in the home, 
in the industries or in social and civic problems. 
It is “Art for Life’s Sake.” 

There is very close relationship between the 
public schools and the Art Museum. In addi- 
tion to the excellent teaching facilities that the 
Museum authorities provide, a_ special art 
teacher paid by the Board of “Education is as- 
signed there for regular duty. 


CHILD CARE AND CHILD WELFARE (The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau.) 

Another invaluable educational help from our 
governinent is this source material for child 
study, prepared by the Children’s Bureau in 
conjunction with the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. 

It. deals with the important phases of child- 
hood and is published with the hope that it may 
serve to stimulate the right kind of instruction 
in child care as a part of the training for voca- 
tional teachers of home economics. The sec- 
tions inelude health problems of mother and in- 
fant, development, general hygiene and feeding 


. of the child; child mentality and management; 


play and recreation; child labor; and children in 
need of special care. 

This bulletin is especially adapted for use in 
communities where there is no school doctor or 
nurse and where the physical as well as the 
mental well-being of the child depends entirely 
on the teacher. It was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Dorothy Reed Mendenhall, M. D., as- 
sisted by Miss Mercy Beardsley Hooker. 

VISITING TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
(National Association Visiting Teachers.) 

The Public Education Association of New York 
has for years maintained a staff of several visit- 
ing teachers who have co-operated with the 
principals and teachers of the city to enable the 
schools to meet the needs of individual children. 
It is an illustration of the way in which or- 
ganized citizen effort can further child-welfare 
in co-operation with the schools. 

The visiting teacher reaches the “difficult” 
child that is not reached by the teacher, the tru- 
ant officer or the school nurse. There are now 
Visiting téachers, or school visitors, in twenty- 
eight cities in fifteen states. The work was 
begun in different ways and the place of the 
visiting teacher in the school system varies. The 


trained teacher goes about her work in scientific 
fashion, considering the problems of maladjust- 
ment in scholarship, adverse home conditions, 


behavior, leaving school prematurely, and the. 


foreign born. 

The remedial measures used vary from per- 
sonal influence to referring the case to the S. P. 

The work is still in the pioneer stage, but 
training, good judgment, teaching experience, 
and above all, close co-operation with the class- 


room teacher are among the necessary requi- 
sites of the position. 


a 


MUSIC COUNTS TOWARD COLLEGE DE- 
GREE 


[United States Bureau of Education.] 


An increasing number of colleges and 
universities are allowing entrance and college 
credits in the subject of music so that the high 
school student who wishes to specialize in music 
no longer faces the fact that his-chosen subject 
will not “count” toward a college degree, but 
finds, on the contrary, that he can plan high 
school work in music with a view to the par- 
ticular college which he may wish to attend, 
knowing that he will receive credit for it. 

The results of the questionnaire justify the 
conclusion that the colleges and universities of 
the United States are taking an ever-increasing 
interest in the development of music as a social, 
cultural and professional subject. There are 
194 colleges which allow entrance credit in 
some form of music. In 190 theoretical music 
is recognized for entrance credit, and 154 grant 
entrance credit for appreciation. Applied music, 
meaning performance on the piano, violin, 
voice, etc., is given entrance credit in 88 col- 
leges. Ohio, Illinois, and Iowa have the larg- 
est number of institutions offering such credit. 

There are 232 colleges which offer credit for 
music courses in college. The states of Illinois, 
lowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania lead in having the largest 
number of colleges offering credit for music 
courses, and there are 203 colleges which of- 
fer the degree of music bachelor. Public 
school music is taking an increasing share in 
college music work: 36 cclleges offer courses 
leading to diplomas or certificates in this sub- 
ject. 

That the high schools have made great 
strides recently in the number and variety of 
music courses offered is indicated by the fol- 
lowing figures: 434 high schools offer courses 
in applied music, 118 grant credit for piano, 93 
for the violin, 63 for other strings, 68 for wind 
instruments, and 92 for vocal study. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five schools own and lend in- 
struments to their students. There are 31 
schools which give credit for glee club work; 
46 for orchestras and bands; 54 for theoretical 
music; and 73 for music appreciation. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


RECLAMATION OF YOUNG LIVES. 
[Los Angeles Herald] 

There is a great deal being written and said these days 
about flood reclamation projects and the salvage of arid 
lands by irrigation or the draining of swamp lands—the 
result in either case being the production of immensely 
fertile acres for the use of mankind. 

Without in any degree belittling this work, which is 
immensely important, attention is called to an even greater 
enterprise—the reclamation of undeveloped lives; for 
after all, reclamation of lands is only availing where there 
are men and women to be benefited by that project. . 

Here in Los Angeles, quietly but effectively, there is 
being wrought out a fabric that will be of benefit to un- 

told generations in future ages—the reclaiming of 3,000 
retarded school children every year and “converting them 
from failures into successes,” in the words of Arthur 
Sutherland, director of research, under whose supervision 
the work is being ably prosecuted. 

By means of the “adjustment rooms” pupils of various 
ages, who have difficulty in grasping certain angles of 
school study, are being led out and put on a plane where 
future development is easy—inevitable, in fact. 

For instance, a boy or girl of ordinary intelligence will 
show a lack of ability to do even the simplest problems 
in arithmetic—or to read, or to get a hold on some other 
branch of necessary everyday knowledge. These are not 
the simple-minded or defective; they are ordinary chil- 
dren, but are what are known as “retarded” cases. 

In other days there was no help for such. They strug- 
gled along for several years, possibly, only to fall out 
‘eventually and go through life stunted and ignorant, 
through no fault of their own. 

Today all this is changed. The boy who has been in 
‘school four, five, six, even seven years without “getting 
anywhere” is put under the course of this advanced sys- 
tem of reclamation and—presto! In a few weeks or 
months the seat of the trouble is discovered and removed 
and the lad goes back to his regular classes with a re- 
newed zest in life—all because he now can do the things 
of which he had long believed himself incapable. 

Parents should make themselves familiar with this 
modern miracle of learning which is being performed 
daily in such an unostentatious manner by Los Angeles 
schools. The cost of the service is infinitesimal when 
compared with the long years of increased usefulness 
which stretch before the youngsters who are thus being 
reclaimed. And then, suppose it were your boy or girl! 

DENOYER-GEPPERT BUILDING. 

Denoyer-Geppert Company, Scientific School Map 
Makers of Chicago, was started in 1916 by Mr. Denoyer 
and Mr. Geppert, who were for many years connected 
with the American agents of W. & A. K. Johnston, Ltd. 
Their first space was in a building at 460 E. Ohio street. 
This space was a total area of 2,000 square feet. The 
Denoyer-Geppert Company has now purchased, in the 
Ravenswood district of Chicago, a building with 50,000 
square feet, which will be used by the Denoyer-Geppert 
Company for map making, map mounting, and anatomical 
model making. 

Efficiency engineers have been employed to lay out the 
plant in the most efficient manner. The company has built 
its reputation on maximum map values at minimum cost, 
and they are preparing to give even greater values in the 
future. They extend an invitation to all school people, 
local and out-of-town, to visit the plant after May 1, 1922, 
at 5235-5257 E. Ravenswood avenue, near Summerdale 
Station of the C. N. W. Ry. 
street cars run within three blocks of the plant. 


Clark street and Robey 


THE VALUE OF EDUCATION, 


Education means money. 

In Massachusetts the average person goes to school 
seven years; in Tennessee the average person goes to 
school three years. In Massachusetts the average income 
is $200.00 a person; in Tennessee it is $116.00. 

In the United States as a whole the average college 
graduate earns $2,000.00 a year, the average high school 
graduate $1,000.00, the average elementary school grad- 
uate $500.00. 

Each day spent in high school is worth $25.00 to each 
pupil, each day spent in college, $55.55. This is more 
than the average boy or girl can earn by leaving school 
and going to work. 

Only one in a hundred of our people is a college grad- 
uate, yet 36 per cent. of every 100 Congressmen have been 
college graduates, while 50 per cent. 6f our Presidents, 54 
per cent. of our Vice-Presidents, 69 per cent. of our Su- 
preme Court Judges, and 8&7 per cent. of our Attorney 
Generals have had college degrees. The person who can- 
not read and write has one chance in 150,000 to get his 
name into “Who’s Who in America,” the grammar school 
graduate one in 4,250; the high school graduate one in 
1,600; the college graduate one in 180; the honor student 
in college one in three. 

Does education pay? 

IT DOES.—The Bulletin, Indianapolis. 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE. 


The Wiese Laboratory Furniture Company, Manitowec, 
Wisconsin, and Chicago, have entered upon their second 
year’s business with high anticipations. The Wiese Com- 
pany was one of the few that ventured upon the manu- 
facturing seas in 1921. They knew it would be a year of 
stress and strain, but they knew that they had entirely 
new material that could but make and hold a market’ and 
they knew that their manufacturing plant could produce 
the best product at minimum cost, and they courageously 
ventured to start their plant in 1921. The year has 
brought them an unanticipated line of orders and they 
enter upon the coming year full of hope and faith. 

There is a new directorate of nine instead of five mem- 
bers. The new directorate will consist of C. C. West, 
George Vits, Stanley Eckel, T. W. Gray, Frank Hoffman, 
F. H. Wiese, Otto Gass, Charles Zeman and E. G. Nash. 


THE BETTER SPEECH MOVEMENT. 


BY HARRIET FOSTER GILCHRIST 
[In The Progressive Teacher.] 


A man’s calibre is strongly indicated by his use of Eng- 
lish. Slovenly pronunciation goes hand-in-hand with 
slovenly speech. The average vocabulary is from 800 to 
1,000 words instead of the 4,000 it ought to be. Better 
speech demands interest and enthusiasm. Think about it; 
talk about it. Reading poetry and reading aloud help. 
We need a speech-consciousness which will make us aware 
of our own short-comings. 


GOOD TEACHER DEFINED. 


The ideal prospective teacher who enterg a_ teachers’ 
training school should have a “sound and pleasing per- 
sonality, good general intelligence, professional vision, 
skill in fundamental technique, a willingness to learn and 
a desire to serve,” according to Dr. Daniel J. Kelly, super- 
intendent of schools, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Reliefo— 


The new color relief paint for artist and student 


through the centuries 
artists and craftsmen have 
sought to add interest to their 
work by the use of low relief 
design. 
Greek bas-reliefs and_ the 
Egyptian stone carvings, and 
you will find that this treatment 
adds a peculiar charm to what 
would otherwise be a neutral 
effect. 

These effects can be pro- 
duced today with a new relief 
paint, Reliefo, an old Venetian 
formula developed for the use 
of modern designers and crafts- 
men and for the schools. To 
artist and student alike it offers 
a wide and fascinating 
field of possibilities. 

Unlike many other 
gesso materials, Reliefo 
offers you a wide range of 
colors, these colors com- 
bining to form many 
With it you 


other hues. 


Study the Roman and’ 


can produce color and relief at 
the same application. It is 
particularly adapted for school 
use, as the work can be taken 
up quickly and stopped at the 
end of the art period, without 
injury to the problem. 

Beautiful effects may be 
achieved on wood, cardboard, 
glass,celluloid, bakestry,leather, 
metals, pottery, papier-mache, 
modeling clays, plaster of Paris 
and many other materials. 

Reliefo equipment is small 
and inexpensive, as a small 
quantity will cover a large sur- 
face. It may be had in red, 
yellow, blue, green, orange, 
brown, violet, black, tur- 
quoise and natural. The 
retail price of a two-ounce 
jar is fifty cents. Write for 
our Reliefo bulletin, which 
will tell you what Reliefo 
is, what it accomplishes, 
and how to use it. 


The American Crayon Company 


Established 1835 


Sandusky, Ohio 


New York 
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BOOK TABLE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATION. By Boyd H. 
Bode, Ohio State University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 

The purpose of this volume is to interpret present-day 
educational problems from the standpoint of pragmatic 
philosophy. The discussion is centred chiefly on two 
main topics, viz., the aims or ideals which should be dom- 
inant in education, and the nature of the mind or intelli- 
gence with which education has to deal. 

Educational theory and practice have been vitiated by 
preconceptions which were historically inevitable but 
which are unjustifiable in the light of modern knowledge. 

These preconceptions must be eliminated if education is 
to make its proper contribution towards the enrichment of 
life and towards making the world safe for democracy. 

The development during recent years of scientific method 
in the field of education has brought with it a comparative 
neglect of the more fundamental issues. 

For the time being this shift of emphasis towards scien- 
tific investigation was probably desirable. Its effect has 
been to place educational research on a permanent basis; 
but unless the study of detailed problems is properly 
correlated with theory, there is serious danger that edu- 
cation will simply become more complicated, and perhaps 
more mehanical, and not an agency of progress and re- 
form. 

We have stated Professor Bode’s attitudd toward cer- 
tain trends in educational leadership. 

It is highly important that someone should say in print, 
and say emphatically what is being said everywhere by 
men who should state their convictions as frankly as has 
Professor Bode. 

The need of theory does not become apparent until it is 


HOW SPEAK 


Exercises in Voice Culture 
and Articulation 


By ADELAIDE PATTERSON 


Professor of Public Speaking in the Rhode Island 
College of Education 


Emphasis on the speaking voice 
rather than the singing voice. 


Abundant drill material, care- 
fully arranged for day-by-day 
classroom use. 


Suitable for work in elementary 
schools or high schools. 


May be used as a supplemen- 
tary reader. 


Mailin’ price 81,00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


4 BEACON ST. BOSTON 


found that the results of our labors do not tally with our 
expectations. We turn from practice to theory in order- 
to make our practice more effective than it was before. 

On this basis Professor Bode studies wisely and well 
the meaning of education, and informingly and interestingly 
about Intrinsic and Instrumental Educational values. 

This study is so refreshing and stimulating that it is one 
of the best books for teachers to read who desire a usable 
knowledge of the safe and sane later-day psychology. 

Here are a few wholesome sentences: “The contagion of 
enthusiasm is not blind imitation. . . . Our theory of edu- 
cation should be just an expression of our philosophy of 
life. . . . Man can choose his goal and bend circum- 
stances to his will. . . . There is less and less ground 
for the notion that the selection of subject matter is of 
minor importance. . . . The failure to see that business. 
need not mean just a low desire for gain, but that it af- 
fords opportunity for large development of personality, 
means that we are still in the bondage of tradition. . . . 
Education has always leaned heavily on philosophy, until 
the last few decades. . . . A philosophy is never more 
than one of various alternatives. . . . Education has as- 
sumed a magnitude and importance that it never had be- 
fore.” 


WORLD HISTORY. By Hutton Webster, Ph. D,,. 
University of Nebraska. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
D. C. Heath & Company. Profusely illustrated, bril- 
liantly illuminated. Fifty plates and 150 maps. Cloth. 
755 pp. 

It is a great undertaking to write and publish a history 
of the world from the dawn of civilization to the Dis- 
armament Conference in Washington in November, 1921. 
It would be a great proposition to take any notice at all. 
of every country in every one of the six hundred centuries, 
Think what it must have been to do this and have every 
paragraph throbbing with life. 

This achievement was only possible by grouping his- 
torical events into cycles. For illustration, the range of 
Inventions is eight pages and the story is written with a. 
thrilling pen as though the entire success of the book of 
755 pages depended upon the literary flavor of these eight 
pages. 

We had the privilege two years ago of looking at the 
moon through the world-famous telescope at Flagstaff, 
Arizona. We had never before that been able to realize 
that it was the earth that moved at sunrise and sunset in- 
stead of the sun. Of course we knew it all right, but I 
could never feel as though the earth was rotating and the 
sun standing still, relatively, but that night at Flagstaff 
settled all that forever, and since then I can never feel that 
the sun is moving, because I feel that the earth is rotating. 

What did it? Just sitting in the chair in the great ob- 
servatory looking at the moon, which the mighty instru- 
ment brought close to me, and as the telescope went across 
the moon I pressed a button, and my chair, and the tele- 
scope, and the whole observatory framework moved and 
the telescope started again across the face of the moon; 
and as I sat there and again and again pressed the button 
and again and again moved with the whole framework 
with me, I had a revelation that will be vivid with me as- 
long I live. 

That is very much the way the history of the world 
seems to me asI read Hutton Webster’s review of the vari- 
ous great historical cycles, I seem to move and all my 
reading and studying and thinking seems to move with me, 
and I pass in review the world nations, the world epochs, 
and the world’s progress. It is as wonderful to me as- 
was the movable observatory at Flagstaff that June day 
in 1949, 
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Announces the Following Volumes 


in North America: 


Colorado 
(4) Yosemite Valley 
(5) Rocky Mountains 
(6) Yellowstone Park 


AGRICULTURE 


(11) Oranges and Olives 
(12) The Honey Bee 
(13) Miik as a Food 


(17) 


HISTORY 


Landmarks of the Ameriean Revolution: 
(1) Boston and Lexington 


Landmarks of Early Explorations and Settlements 
(2) The English 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


(3) Grand Canyon of the 


INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 


(16) Iron and Steel 
Making Rubber Tires 
(18) Oyster and Shrimp Fishing 


(7) Mt. Rainier 

(8) Niagara Falls 

(9) Panama Canal 
(10) Washington, D.C. 


CIVICS and CITIZENSHIP 


(14) Democracy in Educa- 
tion 

(15) Some of Uncle Sam's 
Workshops 


VISUAL TEXT BOOKS 


The volumes of the Ford Educational Li- 
brary have been edited and tested by edu- 
cators for class, lecture and other educa- 
tional purposes. Each film is accompanied 
by a complete synopsis to aid in the pres- 
entation of the lesson to be visualized. 
These volumes, consisting of the film and 
synopsis, are complete visual textbooks. 


NEW PLAN OF DISTRIBUTION 


The new plan of distribution of the Ford 
Educational Library places visual instruc- 
tion within easy reach of all communities. 
Suitable subjects are now ready for the 
schools and will be distributed direct to 
them. 


Each school may have a film library from 
which the subject may be selected when 


needed. The new plan costs less than the 
present rent and transportation of films. 


NEW SUBJECTS 


New volumes in the Ford Educational Li- 
brary will be constantly issued. Before 
May, 1922, twenty new subjects will be 
ready. 


DEFINITE VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Educational institutions will have definite 
material for visual instruction. The yol- 
umes which are being issued follow closely 
the subject matter prescribed in courses of 
study. All volumes are of highly educa- 
tional standard and fine artistry in photog- 
raphy. The material in each volume is 
permanent, and will be as valuable in the 
future as today. For further information 
address Department JE 


Fora 
CM°TION PICTURE LABPRATPRIES 


FORD EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY _| 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
jocai interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tWwation are acceptable as news. Con- 
@ributions must be signed to secure 
imeertion. 


Meetings to be 
MARCH. 


North Dakota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Southeastern Division. 
Exact date and place later. Presi- 


dent, Superintendent H. . Kirk, 
Casselton. Secretary, Miss Blanche 
Stevens, Ellendale. 

APRIL. 

20-22: Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, Columbus, oe. Presi- 
dent, Kyle T. Alfriend, Milledge- 
ville. 

JULY. 

3-9: National Education Associa- 

tion, Boston. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Owing to the influx of outside ele- 
mentary school teachers, the State 
Board of Education has decided to is- 


sue no more teachers’ certificates 
hereafter to persons not acquainted 
with California educational system 
and laws. 

The new ruling by the board re- 
quires that applicants for teachers’ 


certificates must have completed six 
units of work in some California 
teacher’s institution, including a 
course in the California school system 
and law. 

Action was taken by the board only 
after thousands of applications for 
certificates had been received from 
teachers outside California. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. Fire recently de- 
stroyed Alumni Hall, Trinity College. 
The building was given by Junius 
Spencer Morgan, grandfather of the 
present J. P. Morgan. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NORTHAMPTON. Smith College 
undergraduate taste, as shown by the 
statistics of the registrar, inclines to 
the arts rather than the sciences. The 
department of English, with 1,393 of 
the 1,999 total enrollment, heads the 
list, with French a close second. 
Freshman English is a required sub- 
ject, but nearly two-thirds of the 
members of the senior class are elect- 
ing some English course. French, on 
the other hand, is elected by a large 
number of freshmen and by compara- 
tively few upper-classmen. 

That college women are preparing 
to take their place in the community 
is evidenced by the large number of 
sophomores, juniors and seniors who 
are studying economics and sociology : 
735 of the aggregate 1,375 of these 
three classes. Chemistry is the fav- 
orite laboratory science at Smith, with 
physics and botany next. Enrollment 
in the department of history contends 
in numbers with economics and 
sociology. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. Williams Col- 
lege alumni are planning to raise $1,- 
500,000 during the coming spring. One 
million of this sum, of which $200,000 
has been pledged as a contingent gift 
by the General Education Board, is to 
provide adequate endowment for pro- 
fessors’ salaries. The remaining,.$500,- 
000 is to be used towards more com- 


plete facilities for the physical edu- 
cation of the whole undergraduate 
body. An alumni committee has in- 
augurated a comprehensive fund-rais- 
ing plan, embracing the use of every 
alumnus of the college. The move- 


ment will be largely personal and 
without “drive” features. A series of 
conferences in divisions, states and 


districts, and finally in cities and com- 
munities in which there are five or 
more alumni, are being employed to 
get the message of the campaign and 
the college needs before each in- 
dividual alumnus. ; 

The plan for the field gymnasium is 
unique. Williams has stood in recent 
years for the development of an ath- 
letic policy by which every able- 
bodied man in the college should 
have an opportunity to participate in 
sports instead of the favored few who 
are able to make the college athletic 
teams. The gymnasium as planned 
will be a tremendous structure con- 
taining many features hitherto only 
available out-of-doors, thereby mak- 
ing possible a wider field of sports 
throughout a long winter season. _ 

The sum of money to be raised is to 
be known as the Williams War Me- 
morial Endowment, and will be dedi- 
cated to the forty-four Williams men 
who died in the Great War. 

At the present time efforts are be- 
ing devoted to organization of the 
alumni forces for the campaign. The 
intensive campaign is scheduled from 
April 18 to May 9. 


MICHIGAN. 
ANN ARBOR. Students of jour- 
nalism at the University of Michigan, 
who enroll in the class in advertise- 


ment writing this coming semester, 
will be required to study the adver- 
tising problems of local merchants 


and prepare copy for publication, A 
careful survey will be made of each 
business establishment, setting forth 
its merits and defects, with the pur- 
pose in view of suggesting wherein its 
appointments, merchandising, and ad- 


vertising policy may be improved. 
Business men have been quite gen- 
erally willing to co-operate with the 


students in their efforts to apply class- 
room theory to practical trade condi- 
tions. 


NEW JERSEY. 

PLAINFIELD. Plainfield teachers 
are rejoicing over the adoption of the 
budget by the Board of School Esti- 
mate, which furnishes money for 
meeting all the schedule increases next 
year which range from $100 to $200. 
The high school women teachers will 
receive $100 in addition to this in 
consequence of the campaign which 
they recently made for the principle 
of “equal pay for equal work.” Their 
plea was approved by the Board of 
Estimate and, in consequence, the 
maximum for women teachers in the 
high school goes up to that of the 
men—$3,400; and provision for an 
extra increase of $100 annually for a 
term of years for the women teachers 
now in the school was made to bring 
them up to a par with the present sal- 
aries of the men. 

Plainfield’s salary schedule now 
stands as follows: $2,100 maximum 
for the grades, $3,400 for all teach- 
ers in the high school, $2,200 for 
eighth grade teachers, $2,300 for 
teachers of subnormal children. No 
minimum has been adopted but the 
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practice for teachers without exper- 
uence 1s as follows: $1,200 tor grades, 
$1,000 for high school women, and 
$2,000 for Ingh school men without 
experience, 

ihe budget also provides for the 
addition ot fourteen new teachers in 
the grades and the high school to open 
additional classes. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The Meyer Investi- 
gating Committee has recommended 
a bul for the separation of schools and 
city administration. 

The bili recommended by the report 
would substitute for the present board 
ot education one on which a Mayor’s 
orders would have no compelling ef- 
fect. This it would do by making the 
members of the new board appoint- 
able by the Mayor and those State 
Kegents who reside in the city. The 
board thus created would have power 
to build schools, acquire land there- 
tor, make repairs and defray the cost 
of education out of a fixed annual 
Share of the city’s tax receipts 
amounting to seven mills per dollar, 
with an added mill per dollar of legal 
borrowing power. 

By extending the superintendent's 
term of power to ten years and free- 
ing him of the present entourage of 
fixed associate superintendents, the 
bill would greatly increase the im- 
portance of this wholly non-political 
educator. He would gain a position 
comparable with that of a veteran 
university president; the board would 
take the place held by the university 
trustees. 

As for the teaching body, the bill 
endeavors, by provisions as to teach- 
ers’ admittance, to render them safer 
from political influences. 


TROY. The first of a series of 
community meetings to be held in the 


schools of the city took place 
recently. The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation and the various community 


organizations in the district are co- 
operating with the Educational Af- 
fairs Committee of the Troy Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The principal address by 
George N. Patrick on the topic 
“Croakers, Soakers and Stokers.” As 
entertainment feature lantern 
slides of the Yellowstone Park were 
shown, accompanied by a description 
of experiences in the park by Harvey 
D. Cowee. 

Other meetings of a similar char- 
acter are being planned for this win- 
ter. Such topics as practical eco- 
nomics, thrift, government, state and 
municipal problems, etc., will be dis- 
cussed. At each meeting chorus sing- 
ing will be featured and an effort 
made to present pictures of interest 
as well as educational value. 

The movement originated in the 
Educational Affairs Committee of the 
Troy Chamber of Commerce, of 
which Professor A. M. Greene, Jr., of 
the R. P. I. is chairman. The idea 
seemed to appeal to the school auth- 
orities, various organizations to whom 
it was explained, and the co-operation 
that kas been shown has led the com- 
mittee to believe that the movement 
will prove most popular in Troy. 


NEW YORK CITY. The Speaker 
of the House and Mrs. Gillett were 
guests of honor at the annual Speak- 
er’s dinner given at the White House 
February 16, by the President and 
Mrs. Harding. Senator Brandegee, 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


Cost in Ten Years 


Prices Are Down 
Quality 


| | Anybody, Anywhere, Can Protect Their Books at the Lowest 


New Price List Now Available 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Connecticut; Senator Wadsworth, 
New York; Senator and Mrs. Poin- 
dexter, Washington; Senator and 
Mrs. Frelinghuysen, New Jersey; 
Representative and Mrs, Mann, IIli- 
nois; Representative and Mrs. Long- 
worth, Ohio, and Representative and 
Mrs. Hicks, New York, were among 
the guests. 

Others present included the Under 
Secretary of State and Mrs. Fletcher, 
General Pershing, Major General and 
Mrs. Carter, Rear Admiral Henry D. 
Wilson, Rear Admiral William L. 
Rogers, Mrs. Marshall Field,+ Mrs. 
Augustus P. Gardner, Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman, Job E. Hedges, Mr. and 


Mrs. Charles D. Hilles, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Lansing, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., John Barton Payne, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ogden M. Reid, Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Colonel and 
Mrs, Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert L. Tod, Mrs. George 
Vanderbilt, Dr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
Murray Butler and Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry White. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The Division of 
Publications has issued a fifty-eight 
page “Syllabus of Physical Education 


for Elementary Grades,” prepared by 
the department of Physical Training. 

“The object of physical training as 
a part of our school work,” says As- 
sistant Superintendent Charles H. 
Lake, in charge of physical training, 
in the foreword, “is to assist in de- 
veloping the pupil physically, socially 
and ethically in such a way as to make 
him a thoroughly efficient member of 
society. 

“Physical exercise properly taken 
develops nerve force which is so 
essential to successful living. It fur- 
nishes experiences which are funda- 
mental in creating in the individual a 
wholesome respect for his own person, 


¢ Ask for our 
new Catalog 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Built to Give Enduring Satisfaction 


ANY cf the country’s finest schools you will 
find equipped with laboratory furniture, 
bearing the Wiese mark ‘of quality. 


No. 29. 


Keep it in 
your Files. 


THE MAXWELL, No. 6,000 
SALES OFFICES: 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 

806 Observatory Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
514 Kemper Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri. 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Otterbein, Indiana. 

121 Chartres Street, New Orleans, La. 

244 Third Street, Portland, Oregon. 

1610 Bryan Street, Dallas, Texas. 

101 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

24-26 First Street, S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
166 Waverly Place, New York, N. Y. 

310 E. Bridge Street, Streator, Illinois. 


The laboratories of the new Bay City (Michigan) 
High School, which cost close to a million dollars, 


are being equipped completely with Wiese labora- 
tory furniture. 


Mr. Arthur Kinkade, secretary-business manager 
of the Board of Education of Decatur, Ill, writes 
of the laboratory equipment furnished by us for 
the new Rosevelt Junior High School:— 


“The cases, tables, desks and special pieces made 
by you are, in my judgment, very high quality, 
indeed. I believe I know cabinet work when I see 


it, and I want to say that you have an excellent 
product.” 


Wiese Laboratory 
Furniture Company 


Engineers and Builders ud 


Standard or Built-to- 
Order Educational and 
Technical Furniture 
for Physics, Chemistry, 
Agriculture, Biology, 
Household Economics,* 
and Manual Training. 


Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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# TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCI 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
dirmingnam, Ala,, 809 Title Bidg, 
Chicago, lil., 28 E. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Jackson Blvd. 


Send for circular and registration form free, 


The Parker 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by -com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


for creating a wholesome respect for 
the rights of others, for encouraging 
the spirit of fair play, and for in- 
culcating the ideas of co-operation 
and service.” 
The present Collinwood Junior 
High School is to be replaced by the 
Collinwood High School. It will be 
a “six year school,” with accommoda- 
tions for some 3,500 pupils, including 


lin’dis-pen’ ga-ble| | 


“Impossible to be dispensed 
with or done without; absolutely 
| necessary or requisite? 


i This word best describes 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 

library of every teacher. 
Wuen questions arise in the history 

| recitation, in language work, in spell- 

| ing, or about noted people, places, 
foreign words, synonyms, pronunci- 

| ation, new words, flags, state seals, 
etc., you will find the answer in this 
“Supreme Authority.” There is a 
need in every class every day. 

| 


WHY not suggest to your 
principal or superintendent 
that a copy 
supplied 
for your 
school? 


Write fur 
Specimen Pages. 
Terms, etc. 400,000 Words 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springficid, Mass. 


seventh to twelfth graders. Work on 
the new structure, to start in the 
spring, involves an architectural fea- 
ture rare if not unique, for it is to be 
built around the present building. The 
exterior of the present building, 
which contains twenty rooms, is to be 
ripped offeand structural changes will 
be effected in the interior to make it 
fit in with the addition. The addition 
will contain about eighty-five rooms. 
About 1,500 pupils are enrolled in the 
present Collinwood Junior High. 

Collinwood High, with more than 
100 rooms, will be a great “cosmopoli- 
tan school.” It will. serve academic, 
commercial and technical pupils, but 
special stress will be placed on the 
technical courses. The addition, 
which, it is estimated, will cost close 
to $1,700,000, is financed from the sale 
of bonds authorized by the voters in 
the fall of 1920. 

School officials predict that when 
Collinwood High is opened Septem- 
ber, 1923, it will be filled immediately 
with a maximum enrollment. It is 


pointed out that the city’s rapid 
growth, coupled with a swiftly in- 
creasing popularity of high school 


education, will continue to crowd old 
and new high schools as quickly as 
they are erected. 

VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. M. D. Chittendon, 
who recently resigned as superinten- 
dent of schools, has filed his report. 
The following are interesting points 
in his report :— 

In 1912 the school department 
spent $89,487, and in 1921 it will have 
spent about $197,800, an increase dur- 
ing the nine-year period of about 
$108,313. During the same period 
teachers’ salaries have increased ap- 


proximately $88,633, fuel and janitors’ 
wages at least $9,078, and salaries of 


& Secretaries $1,340, a to 


provided with individual copies of our manual. 


OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 
Penmanship 1s still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 
OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 


plete correspondence course upon payment ot the small fee of ten dollars. 


schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


d tly, leads to enduring hand- 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN Writing, which becomes big asset in 


business and social life. 


of the writer and the time of the reader. 


Palmer Meth 


cover the entire United States, and 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS their services are still free to all 


ial a d is a 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP print. “hus. it conserves the time 


Penmanship compels healthful 


posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


i thod P hi e attractin 
PALMER METHOD SPELLERS nie the ‘eterna oan 


cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 


spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZE 


are selling in very greatly increased quan tities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Building, 


D PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


Portland, Ore. 
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tal i i 
unavoidable cost to the of 
$99,051, Taking the last ogure free 
the increase in school expenditures 
for the nine-year period, it appea : 
that the schools, aside from the ps 
avoidable increases mentioned 
Cost only $9,020 more in 1921 than j 
1912. This is an increase of only in 
per cent. Supplies, materials and re- 
pairs have increased during the sam 
period from one hundred to one h ; 
bag fifty per cent. “a 

e enroilment at the hi v i 
September was 670, and it phe 
necessary to provide an extra session 
room. This was accomplished by 
putting a partition in room 174 a 
the third floor. Two sizeable rooms 
were thus provided where formerly 
there was one large room. ' 

The high school has been seriously 
hampered for years owing to the lack 
of a recreation field located nearby 
Plans have been made and blue prints 
Prepared to utilize the property back 
of the Edmunds house for this pur- 
pose. It has been unwise to push the 
matter owing to war conditions and 
Te — It is hoped that the 

S may be i i 
eels e realized in the near 

Plans were well undér way 
outbreak of the World War 
for a new junior high school building 
Only last spring did prices reach such 
a level that it was advisable to take 
up the project anew. 

The board in the summer passed a 
resolution instructing the superinten- 
dent to prepare plans for the new 
building. General specifications were 
presented and considered by the board. 

The evening school has fully justi- 
fied itself. _It has developed beyond 
most sanguine expectation. It has 
already reached a registration of 
nearly 400 and will probably approxi- 
mate 500 before the sessions close if 
one may judge from its growth in 
previous years. 

Among the many accomplishments 


of Mr. Chittendon’s administration 
the following will be of special in- 
terest :— 


Burlington Junior high school (the 
first one in Vermont. There are now 
42 Junior-Senior and 8 Junior high 
schools in Vermont) organized in 
1914. 

Retardation or over-age of pupils 
studied and largely reduced. 


TATE NORMAL’ SCHOOL 
PPINGFEWATER, MASS 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


Clark University Summer School 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


July 10—August 18, 1922 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
in Geography, History, Social 
Science, Psychology, Education, 
English, and Modern Foreign Lan- 


guages 
Excursions Public Lectures Entertainments 
Tuition: twenty, thirty, or forty 
dollars, according to number of 
courses 
Write for Catalogue 
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Parent-Teachers’ Associations or 
Mothers’ Clubs formed in many of 
the schools. 

A modern set of financial records 
adopted in 1917. These records are 
recommended by the National Edu- 
cation Association and used in many 
cities. They are of great advantage 
as the department is enabled to ascer- 
tain per pupil cost in each building for 
any item such as fuel or for the build- 
ing as a whole and compare with 
similar items for other buildings in 
the city or elsewhere in the country. 
They enabled the department to keep 
within its appropriations. The audi- 
tors this year especially approve of 
them. 

A drive for increased salaries for 
teachers covering the entire eight-year 
period and resulting in doubling 
teachers’ salaries. 

A teacher rating system designed to 
increase the efficiency of teachers and 
to determine salaries. 

A salary schedule based upon tenure 
and merit and_ recognizing their 
grades of excellency. 

The introduction of physical train- 
ing throughout the schools. 


WYOMING. 


Wyoming will undertake something 
new this year in the form of a state 
spelling match. The affair will be 
sponsored by the state department of 
education, the state teachers’ associa- 
tion and the state association of 
county superintendents of education. 
By means of county contests county 
champion spellers will be chosen, and 
these will compete against each other 
next September at the state fair. The 
list of words to be used in the state 
contest will be sent out from the 
office of the state department of edu- 
cation to each elementary and rural 
school teacher, so that every pupil 
will have an opportunity to prepare 
for entrance. Nearly all the county 
superintendents already have their 
plans under way. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
Predominant in “D-G” Maps 
Our Geography Maps edited by 


Davis, Huntington, Dryer, Redway, 
Tower, Carney, Smith and Roorbach. 


Our History Maps edited by Hart, 
Bolton, Breasted, Huth, and Harding. 


WRITE 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


FOR CATALOG 


Scientific Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio St. Chicago 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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WE CAN RECOMMEND FOR IMMEDIATE VACANCIES 


Woman, normal graduate, five years experience in New York and New Jer- 
sey; departmental mathematics; about $1,500 if central location. 


Man, State certificate in New York: some college work; experienced; de- 
sires principalship about April ist; $2,200 minimum. 


Man, 25 years old; coHNege graduate with half year in Harvard Law School: 
desires Latin, history, or sociology. 


Woman for music and drawing; strong in art, good in music; exper- 
ienced; any locality; about $1,800. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Famiten 


and FOREIGN Schools and Fami 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends 
to parents. on or address , 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teacher# and has filled hus- 


dreds of high grade positions te 
with excellent teachers. tab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers 
none for registration. If you need « 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
superior people. We 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pros. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


Established 1855 


BOSTON 11. MASS. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


TEACHERS?’ | ¢ Beacon st. . . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone Manager. 


AGENCY 
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art does | s the Victrola play in your 


You will find this booklet a 
gold mine of helpful material 


The 280 pages of this fascina- 
ting catalog, beautifully illustrated, 
lists over 1000 Victor Records, with 
descriptive notes, classified by sub- 
jects and use in various grades. 

The Victrola has become an in- 
dispensable servant of education, 
serving in the great province of 
Music, as well as in Literature, 
History, Geography, Physical 
Education, Penmanship, Type- 
writing, Americanization, etc. 

No school is too remote 
for the Victrola to bring 

the world’s culture to its 
doors. Can your school 
afford to be without a 

Victrola, serving daily 

in so many subjects? 


This Booklet is Free 


It is not a mere listing of records. 
It is a practical teaching handbook, used 
as a text in many classrooms. Ask any 
dealer in Victor products for a copy, or 
we shall be glad to send you one upon 
request. 


“HIS MASTERS. VOICE” 


REC US PAT OFF 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 

Camden, N. J. 
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